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THE LITTLE MASTER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


About a foot of snow had fallen during the 
night, but the boys had their coasting track open 
again at noon, and the fresh accumulation about 





the schoolhouse door got well trampled. 

The boys usually had time for two down-hill 
slides during their afternoon recess, but the coast- 
ing that afternoon was so fine that four or five of 
them made haste to haul their sleds back for a 
third trip. One of them was Lester. He was the 
last in the line, and then some accident in starting 
from the top delayed him. Just as he was getting 
in motion, the bell rang. 

The master had more than once cautioned the 
boys against letting the ardor of sport take them 
so far from the door, at about bell-time, that they 
would get in late. The coasters would now be a 
few seconds tardy, and Lester saw himself, by a 
long interval, the last. 

Those ahead of him ran their sleds into a drift 
by the road, tumbled off, scrambled out, and 
rushed for the door, stamping the snow from their 
feet and shaking it from their clothes as they en- 
tered. 

Lester thought only of overtaking them; head- 
foremost, breast down, hands grasping the sled, 
legs outstretched behind, feet occasionally steer- 
ing, he plunged, he flew, down the slope. If he 
turned off on the street, and ran into the 
drifts, he would be left. But if he went 
straight to the door, he might get in with ~ 
the rest. 

Rashly determined, reckless of consequen- 
ces, straight to the door he steered, thinking, 
no doubt, to stop himself on the rise, in the 
usual fashion, and get in with the laggards 
without the manner of his doing so being 
noticed. 

But his speed was greater than he had 
reckoned upon. The newly trodden snow 
covered the rise nearly to the threshold; and 
what had been stamped from boots and 
shaken from clothing sprinkled the floor 
within. 

The result was that the sled, instead of 
stopping at the step, leaped it, crossed the 
threshold, and shot through the slippery 
entry into the very school-roum, beside the 
master’s desk. There it stuck, with its sprawling 
and astonished rider; an amazing spectacle, which 
raised a sudden tempest of mirth and wild excite- 
ment in the assembled school. 

The master alone did not laugh. The phenome- 
non of the meteoric boy and sled flying in out of 
space, and landing at his feet in the school-room, 
filled him with anything but merriment. 

He rapped for order on his desk. 

“Silence!” he exclaimed. Then as Lester him- 
self got up, sled-rope in hand, and looked confus- 
edly about him, “How did this happen ?” Chaun- 
cey demanded, sternly. 

“T don’t know,” said Lester. 

He did not laugh, either; and as another irre- 
pressible burst of mirth, over his ridiculous situa- 
tion and absurd reply, broke from the school, 
anger shone in his eyes. Chauncey rapped again. 

‘“‘What!” he said, “‘you coast into the school- 
house, and don’t know how it happened ?” 

“That’s what I said,” replied Lester. 

Chauncey was at a loss what to think of this 
proud, impetuous, self-willed boy. 

“Let us understand this,” he said, as calmly as 
it was possible to speak on so exciting an occa- 
sion. ‘You were coasting down the hill-road 
after the bell rang, were you not ?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy answered, fully self-pos- 
sessed now, and holding his insolent chin high. 

“And you took the forbidden course to the 
door ?” 

“Yes, sir; I was in a hurry, and I thought that 
was the quickest way.” 

“So, having broken one rule, you concluded to 
break another ?” 

“Yes, sir; if you choose to put it that way,” 
said Lester. 

“TI don’t know how else to put it,” returned 
Chauncey. ‘‘That’s why I ask you to explain.” 

“That's all the explanation there is.” And Les- 
ter started to go out with his sled. 

‘‘Wait a minute!” commanded Chauncey. 


went out, left his sled in the entry, returned, tossed 
the hair back haughtily from his forehead, and 
took his seat. 

“Lester!” said the master, in a voice which 
trembled a little in spite of him, “did you hear me 
tell you to wait, when you started just now to go 
out ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the prompt and cool response. 

“Then why didn’t you obey ?” 

‘‘Because I wanted to put away my sled: I was 





tired of making a show of myself.” 


‘**You are preparing to make a still more unfa- 
vorable show of yourself,” said Chauncey. “I 
beg you to pause and consider what you are do- 
ing. Every wrong step you are taking will have 
to be retraced, Lester Corson! I tell you that, in 
all kindness.” 

His tone was almost that of entreaty. For the 
boy’s own sake, he would at that moment have 
given his month’s salary to know just how to deal 
with him. 

Though not so large and strong as Jason, nor 
so old by a couple of years, Lester had a far more 
powerful will, and an unaccountable waywardness 
and violence of temper which made him a vastly 
more difficult subject to manage. To compel him 
to stand up, there and then, and apologize to the 
school, Chauncey knew would be well-nigh im- 
possible. 

Yet his offence was open and aggravated. All 
eyes were upon them. Young Cobhouse himself, 
after suffering humiliation for a less heinous fault, 
was watching jealously to see what would be 
done. 

“T must appeal to his better nature; there is no 
other way, with a disposition like his,” thought 
Chauncey, in the one moment when he seemed to 
hesitate. ‘‘Lester,” he added aloud, looking at 
his watch, “‘we will not take up the time of the 
school, in settling this business. You will remain 
to-night, after the rest have gone.” 

Lester muttered something which the vivacious 
Veet was extremely eager to report, but which 
Chauncey was determined not to hear. 

“The second class in geography !” he called, in 
an authoritative voice. ‘‘All the other scholars 
will give strict attention to their books.” 

And so the trial of strength between master and 
pupil was for the time postponed. 

Chauncey went through with the closing exer- 
cises of the day without showing, to any great 
extent, the anxiety that gnawed his heart. His 


good-will of his pupils, and have them on his side 
in the pending conflict. And now and then some- | 
thing in his eye betrayed that he was thinking | 
less of the recitations he was hearing, than of the | 
trouble before him. 

And so the hour for dismissal came. 

‘Remember, Lester,” he said, “that you are to | 
stay. The rest can go.” 

He turned to attend to one of the younger girls, | 
who approached him with some request. That 
disposed of, he cast his eye about the room, and | 





where he expected to see Lester waiting, beheld a | 
vacant seat. 

Just then Veet Gerrish came hurrying back 
from the entry, with his face full of exciting 
news. 

“Lep Corson has gone!” he exclaimed. ‘He 
said he wouldn’t stay after school for you or any- 
body.” 

“JT saw him go,” said Eunice, who had lingered. 
“J wanted to tell you, but I didn’t believe you 
could stop him. I know him so well!” 

‘‘He has stayed many a time, when it was for 
some favor I was to do him,” said Chauncey. 





“He is acting very strangely! I have regarded 
him as one of my very best boys. And now it 
amazes, it distresses me, to see him fling away 
his own advantages and the respect of his teacher, 
for a mere caprice of temper. Go after him, 
Eunice, and ask him to come back.” 

“T’ll go,” replied the girl, “though I don’t be- 
lieve he will come.” 

She went, and returned in a few minutes alone. 
By this time Chauncey had sent all the others 
away. He was sitting at his desk, filling out his 
school record, when she came and stood beside 
him. 

“He wouldn’t!” she said, with a serious smile. 

“JT am sorry! I am very sorry!” The master 


wiped some sad moisture from his eyes. 

“He'll be sorry too some time!” said the girl. 
“I told him what you said of his staying often 
enough when it was for some explanation of his 
lessons, and about his throwing away his advan- 
tages and your respect. But it did no good. His 
dander is up now!” 

They were light, laughing words, these last. 
But there was a biting significance in them, and a 
spirited sparkle in the bright hazel eyes, as she 
spoke. 

“TI don’t know that I quite wished you to tell 








manner was perhaps a trifle too kind and indul- 





him that,” faltered the teacher. ‘But it is just as 


But without heeding him in the least, Lester | gent, as if he felt a yearning wish to gain the| well. It may lead him to reflect upon the unrea- 














drew a deep breath, and taking off his glasses, | 





sonableness of his course. This is Friday,” he 
added. ‘There is no more school for two days. 
I hope, I trust, that by Monday he will see the 
necessity of a change in his conduct.” 

“He will see it, but I don’t believe he will 
change,” replied Eunice. “If he could come next 
week, and things should go on just as if nothing 
unpleasant had happened, I think he might do 
better. I wish that could be! But I don’t suppose 
it can.” 

“What! You would have me let it all pass, 
and not call him to an account ?” said Chaun- 
cey. , 

“T was thinking of him—and of you!” 
Her voice trembled, and she dropped her 
eyes. ‘You don’t know him as I do! Oh, 
he is just terrible when he gets into one of 
his tantrums! They have never been whipped 
out of him, as they ought to have been. 
They have been whipped out of me!” She 
lifted her eyes again, with a sweet, flashing 
smile. 

“Why, you have never had tantrums!” 
exclaimed Chauncey. 

“Oh, haven’t I?” she laughed. “I’m a 
Lester, like him.” 

“A Lester!” queried Chauncey. 

“That was our mother’s name; Eunice 
Tester. We get our dispositions and our 
names from her.” 

“But I think you have more of the Corson 
in you, Eunice.” 

“T hope so! There!” The girl caught her- 
self. “I ought not to have said that. What 
I meant was,—but no matter; it wasn’t any 

disrespect to my mother, of course. I think I am 
more like my father than Lep is. But then, I 
never was spoiled as he was. He was the first 
child, and a boy, and he never could do anything 
wrong, while I,—well, it was perhaps a good thing 
for me that I was nothing but a girl.” 

There was something charming in the laugh 
with which she said this. She could not repress 
her merry humor long at a time, and Chauncey 
found it contagious. For a moment it made him 
forget his trouble. But it quickly came back. 

“To you think that anything you can say to him, 
or that your parents can say, will bring him to his 
senses? Or had I better go and see him? But— 
no!” said Chauncey. ‘After his treatment of 
me, I can’t do that!” 

“T don’t see how you can,” replied Eunice. “I 
think it would be better to leave him entirely to 
himself. I’ve often noticed that coaxing makes 
him more stuffy. Only, if you should fall in 
with him accidentally, and come at him in the 
right way,—not by urging and arguing, you 
know,—you might bring him around.” 

“Only last night I thought I touched him in 
just that way,” said Chauncey. “But how little 
good it did! No. I see I have got to have a 
struggle with your brother, Eunice.” 

*7’m afraid so!” she murmured, with an anx- 
ious expression. She had one of those faces that 
change many times in a minute, darkening and 
brightening with every thougnt. 

“It can’t be avoided. If I should let him off, 
what would the other boys think and say ?” 

“JT know what some of them think and say 
already. They were talking pretty freely with 
Lester.” 

“Don’t tell me!” replied the master. ‘‘Good- 
by, Eunice!” He gave her his hand. “I believe 
you are convinced that I cherish no ill-will towards 
your brother, and whatever happens, I want you 
to think so always.” 

“Always!” said Eunice, in a soft, earnest voice. 
She stood a moment, as if there was something 
else she wished to say, then hurried from the 
room. 

Chauncey saw the door close after her, then 
got up and paced the floor in deep perturbation of 
mind. His affair with the Cobhouse youth had 
been as nothing to this. 

“TI could have loved that boy!” he exclaimed, 
with starting tears, thinkiag of all Lester’s finer 
qualities. ‘How can I save him ?” 

If Lester, hidden in some corner, could have 
witnessed the anguish his evil conduct caused, 
surely even his stubborn spirit would have been 
moved. But all this time he was marching haugh- 
tily homewards, with the other boys who went that 
way, and making a reconciliation still more diffi- 
cult by vowing that he would never apologize nor 
stay after school for ‘‘any little master.” 

The sunset glow on old Mount Dustan’s snow- 
covered crags and forests of dark fir was some- 
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thing wonderful to behold; and the river near by 
tumbling down over its rocky bed in the shadowy 
gorge, was as beautiful as ever in its grandeur and 
gloom. But now, for the first time, to Chauncey, gaz- 
ing fromthe schoolhouse windows, there was some- 
thing mocking and unreal in all that loveliness and 
the murmur of the foaming waters 
told only a tale of woe. 

“Well!” he said, rousing himself from his painful 
revery at length, “it has got to be met; and boy as I 
am, I will meet it like aman. I will do what is to be 
done when the time comes; and think as little of it 


wildness, and 


beforehand as possible.” 

Then something of the light on Mount Dustan 
seemed to steal into his soul; and when he locked the 
schoolhouse and started to walk home to his sister’s, 
with springing step and cheerful, resolute face, none 
who saw him suspected the burden he bore. 

“Well, how have you got along this week?” John 
Wales asked, unfolding his newspaper in the light of 
the evening lamp. 

“Very well, indeed,” said Chauncey, “with the ex- 
ception of one not very pleasant incident.” 

And from beginning to end he related his singular 
experience with young Corson. 

John Wales rubbed his rougi chin with the palm of 
his hand,—a habit of his when he was evolving wis- 
dom, and coming to a practical conclusion. 

*“‘Now, Chat,” said he, “I tell ye what! 
be careful!” 

“T know that,” replied Chauncey. 
to be careful?” 

“What that boy wants,” said John, “is about the 
biggest thrashing ever a boy had. I'd like to have the 
handling of him next time he shows his antics.” 

“I wish you might!’ exclaimed Chauncey. 

“I'd tan his hide within an inch of his life! 
you aint big enough for that, Chat.” 

“I’m afraid I'm not. He’s a tall, strong boy, and 
full of fight,—I think I never saw so desperate and 
fiery a temper.” 

“I'll tell you where the whole trouble lays,” said 
honest John. 

“That’s what I should like to know,” replied Chaun- 
cey, sincerely desirous to be taught. 

“You aint old enough to undertake a school of that 
That’s what I always said. 


Ye got to 


“But how am I 


But 


sort. Though your age 
might answer, if you was only stocky enough. You’ve 
got to let the big boys know that you'll whale ’em 
nigh about to death if they don’t behave; and that’s 
all there is to it.’’ 


“In that * said Chauncey, with a smile, 


case,’ 


TH 








dark tracery of farm fences, the frozen mill-pond’s 
level expanse, roads and dwellings, and the school- 
house yonder on the bank of the wild stream. The 
sun was just rising over the eastern range of hills, 
touching all that unrolled picture with soft roseate 
light. 

Chauncey paused to gaze, quite overcome by the 
aspect of so much beauty and purity and peace. Sud- 
denly he flung his whips as far away as he could into 
the snow, and walked on with a lighter heart. 

It was still early when he reached the school-room, 
and built a fire in the belly of the great, devouring 
stove, which was beginning to purr and show red 
tongues and shed a genial warmth, when Chauncey 
heard footsteps coming in at the door. 

“If itis only Lester!” he thought. 
be well.” 

But no, the early comer was not a boy; it was the 
old schoolmaster, Mr. Gerrish. 

“I thought I should find you here early,” he said, 
coming forward, with his feeble smile, and pulpy 
white fingers extended; “and I have called as an act 
of friendship.” 

“You are exceedingly kind!” said Chauncey, grate- 
fully accepting the proffered hand. 

“You have been kind to us,” Gerrish replied, “and 
I’ve thought I might perhaps do you a favor in return. 
About that Corson boy.” 

“Ah! You have heard about him?” 

“Yes, my children told me. And I must say I 
wasn’t greatly surprised. Owing to his peculiar dis- 
position and family circumstances, I found him the 
most difficult boy I had to manage. The great, rough 
fellows three or four years older were nothing to 
him.” 

“Tell me how you got along,” said Chauncey. 

“By compromise. It’s all in that one word—com- 
promise. That’s what you’ll have to do—compro- 
mise.” 

“Do you mean that I am to wink at faults in him 
that I call others to an account for?” 

“Undoubtedly you will have to wink at some things. 
I had to,” said the mild old master. 

“But a glaring offence! Defiant disobedience!” 
exclaimed Chauncey. 

“Get around it the beat way you can,” replied the 
well-meaning Gerrish. ‘Say it can’t be tolerated, 
and you will lay it before the committee. That means 
his parents; that is to say, speaking more definitely, 
his mother. Leave it with them. That’s the way I 
did.” 


Chauncey didn’t deem it necessary to say how thor- 


“All may yet 





“T’'ve made a great mistake in not being older and 
stronger.” 

“But you've got into the scrape, and now le’s see 
how you are going to get out of it,” John proceeded, 
rubbing his chin again. 
to ye—lucky for you, as I said at the time! But 
here’s a boy that won't give in. A boy you can’t lick, 
but that ean lick you. Besides, he’s a spilt child, 
and his mother will most likely take his part. Corson 
nuunages the school committee, and Mis’ Corson man- 
ages him.’’ 

“There is something in that,’ Chauncey admitted; 
for John was shrewd in his way. 

“Now,” said John, “I'll tell ye what to do.” 

“What's that?” Chauncey asked. 

“Do nothing!” And John laughed with good-na- 
tured satisfaction at his easy solution of the difficulty. 

“How so?” said the surprised Chauncey. 

Laying the matter before the 
committee will do no good.” 

“No; and I don’t propose to do that, until I’ve tried 
to settle it myself.” 

“Don't try to do that, either,” insisted John. 
“You'll fail if you do. Just let the whole thing slide, 
and act as if you’d kind o’ forgot about it. Or give 
the boy some mild reprimand, and let it go at that.” 

“That never would do!” said Chauncey. “I might 


“Don’t you see? 


| 
as well acknowledge at once that he is master of the | 


school.” 

“Well, aint he, when it comes to that?” laughed 
John. 

“Not yet!” There was a resolute ring in Chaun- 
cey’s voice, and he thumped the table as he spoke. 
“When he is, I shall leave. But until then I am mas- 
ter, and I am going to do my duty.” 

“What is that?” John inquired. 

“T don’t know yet, except to keep that school, and 
govern that school, and to deal out equal justice to 
all the school, if I stay there and live. That’s as far 
as I have got,” said Chauncey, with a shine in his 
eyes which any rebel to his rightful authority ought 
to have seen. 

“Good for you!’ exclaimed his sister, admiringly. 
“Not but what I think John is right, in one sense,”’ 
she immediately added. “I’m afraid you'll get the 
worst of itin any contest with the Corson boy, and 
lose the school.” 

“He'll lose it, sure as fate! Mark my word!” said 
John. “I don’t set up for any great of a prophet, 
and it don’t take a prophet to foresee that.” 

“Very well, I shall lose it then,’”’ replied Chauncey. 

Early Monday morning he started to return to his 
school. “Obstinate as an off mule!” remarked John 
Wales, seeing the air of resolute purpose with which 
he set off. “But I like his pluck, and I ’most wish I 
was going with him, to lend a hand!’ 

“I wish you were!” exclaimed Sophia. “Come! 
you're not so very busy; can’t you drive over with 
him, and visit his school to-day, and be there, to see 
fair play, if anything happens?” 

John hesitated, and rubbed his chin with a grim 
“I'd just like the fun,” he said. “But it 
wouldn't look well, and I don’t think Chat himself 
would like it. No; he’s got to fight his own battles.” 

Chauncey was of the same opinion; and firmly as 
he believed in moral suasion, he felt that a crisis had 
now come when other measures might have to be 
tried. 

Near the spot where he had encountered the Ger- 
rish family with their overturned load, he stepped out 
of the beaten track into the deep snow, and cut five 
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smile. 


supple and strong birch rods from a woodside thicket. | 


These he trimmed carefully, and flourished one by 
one to try their quality, making sharp, whistling cuts 
in the crisp morning air. 

Carrying these in one hand, and his small satchel 
in the other, he tramped on down the slope, and came 
in sight of the wide, white, snow-mantled valley. 

On that pallid background were orchards and clumps 
of trees, here and there a leafless, drooping elm, the 


“The Cobhouse boy give in | 


| oughly the old master had earned the son’s contempt 
| by this means, while he had failed to secure the last- 
| ing friendship of the mother. 
| “T can’t easily bring myself,” he said, “to use such 
methods; yield everything to the strong-willed, dan- 
| gerous boy, while the rest must yield to me. But I 
| thank you for your good intentions all the same. 
Perhaps Lester won’t come to school any more. I 
am weak enough,” he confessed, with a flickering 
smile, “almost to hope he won’t.” 

“I think he will,” the old master replied, as he took 
leave. 

And he was right. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


NELLY’S FRIEND. 


“Miss Drake! O Miss Drake!” called a young, 
clear voice, as the little teacher, dressed all in gray, 
| was walking along the shining beach, quite lost in 
meditation. 

Miss Drake heard at last, though the fresh wind 
curried the sound away. She looked back, hanging 
| her sun-umbrella over her shoulder, and saw Nelly 
| Pemberton’s white dress and straw hat, and under- 
neath the latter a pair of the sweetest blue eyes that 
ever shone out of a childish face. 

“Why, my dear, how you have been running!” she 
said, softly, as the girl neared her. ‘Has anything 
happened? You look excited; what did you want of 
me?” 

“IT wanted—I only wanted”—began Nelly, awkward- 
ly, and then stopped in confusion. Miss Drake, re- 
membering the girl’s timidity, smiled, as she said,— 

“Did you want me for company? Did you want to 
walk with me?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you will let me,” the girl said, 
softly, raising her shy, beautiful eyes, and then let- 
ting them quickly drop. 

“Of course I will, and be very glad of your com- 
pany. Let me see; I think you are taking drawing 
| lessons this quarter?” 

“Yes,” was the quiet response. 

“Then without much study you can notice the soft 
colors of the water, its various tints—the tones, as 
your teacher would say. Mark how the distant sky 
fades into that neutral color I was talking about yes- 
terday—a color very hard to put upon canvas. Watch 
those light green tints, and the far-off melting of the 
darker green into blue. Do you see the color of the 
sand off there? It is the same as this at our feet, 
doubtless, but distance gives it a deeper, darker tinge. 
And the light, fleece-like clouds—why didn’t Miss 
Desmond come out with you?” she suddenly asked, 
breaking off abruptly in her art studies, and turning 
to Nelly. 

How pale the girl became at once! She looked 
absolutely frightened at the question, and if Miss 
Drake had not been near-sighted, she would have 
seen that she trembled. 

“‘I—I left her writing,” she said, brokenly. 

“Oh! Writing home, I suppose?” 

“T—I think not,” said Nelly, timidly. 

“Ah! Something in the way of a journal, perhaps? 
She seems very fond of her pen.”” How Nelly wished 
she would ask, “Writing to whom?” Then possibly 
she might have had the courage to tell her what she 
had seen; but Miss Desmond’s mocking voice rang in 
her ear even now,— 

“Go tell Miss Goody Drake, you good, model little 
girl, and have me sent for! If you do, and I have to 
| go home, I'll kill myself!” 
| Poor little Nelly! She wanted to do right. Even 
now she could see in her mind’s eye, behind the mus- 
lin curtain of that very old-fashioned little window, 
the bright, beautiful, impulsive girl, seated at her 
travelling-desk. She looked again over her shoulder, 
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“ My dearest, dearest Alfred I” 

How was it, why was it, she had been led to know 
so much about this matter? She was a year younger 
than Miss Desmond, whom she had loved and fol- 
lowed like a shadow, ever since she had been to school 
at Miss Drake’s. Miss Desmond was an orphan, de- 
pendent upon an avaricious and unloving aunt; and 
had preferred spending her vacation with Miss Drake, 
in a secluded sea-side cottage,—where the teacher 
went every summer,—to going back to her aunt’s 
almost palatial home. 

Miss Desmond had taken to Nelly, made her a lit- 
tle fag, had talked to her, and before her, of things 
Nelly did not quite understand, and at last entrusted 
her with notes to be placed in certain nooks and cor- 
ners. The innocent girl did not know for a long 
time who was the recipient, until one day a hand- 
some, evil-looking young man came upon her, when 
she had loitered a little, and frightened her by taking 
the note from her hand. When she told Miss Des- 
mond, that young lady only laughed, and said,— 
“That was Alfred, my dear; and be sure you never 
speak of him to any one.” 

This charge puzzled Nelly. That bold, wild face 
troubled her. Why should Miss Desmond, Miss 
Drake’s pupil, be writing to this young man? He 
certainly could not be any relation to her. 

Hitherto she had imagined Miss Desmond's corre- 
spondents to be one or two of the pupils, indulging 
themselves in a harmless but romantic way. And only 
yesterday, when Miss Desmond went out by herself, 
Nelly pleaded a headache, but afterward, thinking 
that a walk would do her good, she had followed her 
friend, and surprised Miss Desmond in company with 
this same young man, who, it seemed, had sought 
this same summer retreat for his vacation. 

Miss Desmond had introduced him only as her 
friend, Alfred Manning, afterwards telling her a great 
deal about him, of his talents, his riches, his admir- 
ation of herself. @ 

Nelly had naturally expressed some doubts. Why 
did she not let Miss Drake know something about it? 
Was it right to be sending notes marked on the cover, 
“To Alice,” when she knew that no Alice would get 
them? How far was she justified in keeping this 
knowledge to herself? 

She thought this all over, wondering who the young 


man was, and who the relations he boasted of. Poor 
Nelly worried herself almost sick. Before Miss 


Desmond came to the school, pale-faced Miss Drake 
was her special anxiety. She had caught her alone sev- 
eral times, crying as if her heart would break; and 
once or twice had heard the angry voice of some man, 
whose visits always seemed to fill Miss Drake with 
anguish. 

It was terrible to carry the secret about with her; 
to see Miss Desmond, so bright and beautiful, lavish- 
ing her smiles upon pale, unconscious Miss Drake; go- 
ing out by herself, deceiving everybody, and acting « 
double part. 

If only she dared tell Miss Drake! It was her duty; 
she felt it to the core of her honest little heart. 

That very morning, when she had accidentally seen 
the words with which Miss Desmond commenced her 
letter, she had decided to — it; but the mo- 
ment she met Miss*Drake’s Keen, steady eyes, she 
could say nothing, though the unsuspicious teacher 
wondered quietly to herself what made her open- 
hearted pupil so reticent and absent-minded. 

Miss Desmond was gone on their return—probably 
to carry her letter to the post-office. 

“T don’t know that I like Miss Desmond to go out 
so much by herself,” said the teacher, anxiously; “I 
wish she would speak to me before she goes.” 

That night Miss Desmond seemed ill at case and 
irritable. Her hands were hot, and Nelly lay awake, 
worrying herself into a fever. 

“TI wish I had some water,’”’ moaned Miss Desmond; 
“T’m so thirsty!” 

“T can get you some—I can find my way in the dark; 
we could never wake the oldlady.’’ And Nelly groped 
her way down stairs, through the hall, through the 
rooms on the opposite side of the house. To her as- 
tonishment, the doors were all open. There was a 
faint moon. She went to the kitchen, and there she 
saw, some few steps away from the old pump just 
outside, Miss Drake and a tall, slender young man. 
“If you don’t get the money for me before to-morrow 
night,” the latter said, sharply, “I’ll do you a harm 
you don’t reckon on.” 

‘Alfred, I have made myself almost a pauper for 
you,” said Miss Drake, in faltering tones. “I have no 
more money for you; you must do what you will, I 
cannot help it.’’ 

Nelly ran up stairs without the water. 

“TI couldn’t get it,’’ she said; “there was somebody 
down there; wait a while.” 

The next morning Miss Drake was paler than ever. 
Miss Desmond put on her things for a stroll on the 
beach, but Miss Drake met herin the hall. 

“You are going out,” she said. “I must request 
you to take Nelly with you. There are disreputable 
people about. Or, if you don’t mind, I will go with 
you myself.” 

“I think Nelly is anxious to go,” said Miss Des- 
mond, a little sullenly. “Though I am not at all 
afraid.” 

“I prefer that you should not go alone,” said Miss 
Drake. 

Nelly went. It was a sultry day, and to the weather- 
wise there were signs of a storm. Miss Desmond 
was silent and sullen. 

“I might as well tell you I expect to meet some- 
body,” she said at last. “Do you see that little sail- 
boat? Alfred is going to take me on the water; will 
you go with us?” 

“Not for the world,” Nelly said, shrinking away. 
*“O Kate, don’t go!” 

“And I wouldn’t miss it for the world, and in such 
good company,” laughed Miss Desmond. 

“There will be a storm. Don’t go, Kate; don’t go 
with that man. He has deceived you. He is Miss 
Drake’s brother, an idle, disreputable man. Don’t 
ask me how I found it out; but I am sure you are do- 
ing wrong to encourage him. Come home with me. 
Miss Drake will tell you all about him.” 

But the only answer was a furious burst of temper, 
from which Nelly retreated, scared and white. She 
waited only to see the daring girl seated in the frail 
coct.le-shell of a boat, and then ran back to tell all to 
Miss Drake. Ina few minutes after, the teacher and 





and saw the words that seemed burned into her brain: 


strip, the full tide being up. Miss Drake, pale to the 
lips, stood watching the tiny speck, now far off, while 
the sea-wind threw the spray in their faces. 

“He is mad,” she said; “he was mad last night, 
when he threatened me. Oh, my poor brother! Mad! 
mad! he has always been a burden and a disgrace to 
us. Now he has committed a great ——, and oh, they 
are looking for him. He is reckless of his life and of 
hers, and he has gone out in this fearful storm in that 
boat! He knows nothing about a sail. Oh, if I had 
only known of this in time! If you had told me, 
Nelly, perhaps I could have saved her.” * 

The wind blew. The sea grew white. The gale in- 
creased in fury. There was no one to help; it being a 
fishing village, the men were all away. + 

Blast after blast swept the wild waves up further 
and nearer, and Miss Drake walked wildly to and 
fro, wringing her hands, unconscious that she was 
drenched through and through. 

Nelly watched the boat with straining eyes and 
parted lips, until turning away in terror, she cried,— 
“T can’t see it; I don’t know where it is!” 

No human eye could see it now! 

None ever saw save the wreck of it again. 

The next morning news came that two bodies, a 
man and a woman, had been washed ashore at Light- 
ner’s Point, a mile or more further down. 

Before night, Miss Drake was summoned to identify 
the body of the brother who had been only a trouble 
to her, and Nelly gazed in horror at a dead face, un- 
like Miss Desmond, yet the same,—the beautiful 
hair tangled with weeds and slime. 

Yeurs passed, and the vision haunted Nelly. 
Whether if she had disclosed her knowledge to Miss 
Drake at the first, she might have saved her mis- 
guided friend, none can tell. It was her duty to have 
done so at the risk of all she might have suffered. 

It was one of those tragic events that seem unreal, 
as the tempest seems never to have been when the sea 
is calm; one of those events that come back at times 
like a shadowy angel of warning, when one hesitates 
to enter upon some doubtful or perilous way. 

The dark ways of life are always perilous. 

So speaks the unmarked grave of Nelly’s friend. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 
LOST IN PATAGONIA. 
In Four PArts.—PartT IV. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


The Twelches had been watching their movements 
in silence for some time but pretty soon another out- 


| ery was raised, from both sides of the strait; it con- 


tinued at intervals for some minutes. 
channel, the sailors saw four canoes. 
There was but a single native in each of the four 
canoes. They paddled rapidly down past the rock 
where the three sailors had taken refuge, without mak- 
ing any hostile demonstration; but as soon as they 
reached the foot of the crags on each side of the nar- 
row strait, four or five other Patagonians, with their 
lances and bolas, got aboard each one of them; these 
then paddled slowly back toward the rock, evidently 
bent on an attack. Then the Patagonians drew a little 
closer, and a number of tawny fellows were seen 
holding their lances as if designing to come to close 
quarters. 

Rumy and Clum began hurling stones at their as- 
sailants, and with much better effect than might have 
been predicted, for the canoes were perilous craft, 
and as soon as a stone fell aboard one of them, caus- 
ing dodging and some confusion, the Indians were 
put to their wits to keep their balance. One skiff was 
immediately upset, and the whole flotilla fell back. 
Several of the Indians now got on the nearest of 
the neighboring rocks, and cast stones with slings, 
but the sailors could avoid the far-thrown missiles. 
Not long after noon, however, the natives were 
seen bringing logs together, and constructing a raft. 
This gave Rumy uneasiness. “If they build a big 
raft, they can all get on it, and then float her down 
against the rock here,” he said. ‘They’ll have better 
foothold, and can jump from the raft to the rock, and 
use their lances on us.” 

Frost thought the best mode of resistance would 
be to. wait till the raft was within a few yards of the 
rock, then suddenly rise and pour the stones upon 
them as fast as they could throw them. 

The Indians had great difficulty with their raft, 
however, not having the means at hand properly to 
bind the logs together. Several times they pushed off 
with it, but were compelled to put ashore again and 
get more logs. Night coming on, they abandoned the 
task, and kindled fires on both sides of the channel, 
both above and below where the fugitives had posted 
themselves. The ruddy glare shone down from the 
crags, and lit up the black waters of the strait. It 
was a wild scene. For along time the boys expected 
that some attack would be made upon them. But 
the evening wore on; they were disturbed only by the 
constant shouting of the natives, calling back and 
forth to each other across the channel. 

The night dragged by, with a bright moon after 
twelve or one o’clock, till near five in the morning, 
when dark clouds, with a strong southwest gale, came 
driving stormily over the heavens. It began to rain 
after an hour or two, and to shelter themselves, they 
made a tent of the sail, stretching it over the barri- 
cade of logs. Frost complained bitterly of cold, for 
the storm wind was very chilling. No Indians showed 
themselves during the forenoon; sheeted gusts 0* 
rain were beating inClemently on the crags. 

The position of the sailors became more and 
more uncomfortable, for as it drew afternoon, tle 
storm increased in violence. The Southern equinoc- 
tial was evideritly upon them in full force. Wet from 
the water that dripped through their coarse apology 
for a tent, the unfortunate New Englanders lay in 
great discomfort. Frost shivered in an ague fit, and 
was ill indeed. The other two boys waited moodil) 
for the day to drag by, having agreed to make an 
effort at escape as soon as darkness again fell. They 
got the two logs of the catamaran ready for launcli- 
ing again, and the strips of deck laid out for lashing 
on. Their plan was to try to run through the narrows 
ahead early in the night, and get as far as possible 
before another day dawned. 

Despite the rain, the savages again kindled a fire in 


Looking up the 





poor Nelly came back to the beach, now only a gray 





the lee of the crags upon the west side of the chan- 
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nel. By the red blaze the Americans could see them | they saw an island ahead; then the west shore, with 


fetching wood and throwing it over the cliff. The 
light from it shone out across the narrow gut of 
water there; nevertheless, Rumy (who seems gradu- 
ally to have grown to be the leading spirit of the little 
party) determined to launch the raft again. In the 
midst of the drenching rain and wind, he and Clum 
put it together and got ready to embark. 


After a time the natives grew tired of fetching fuel | 


in the rain; toward midnight the fire grew dim, and 
at length went out. * 

“Come, Pleem!’? Rumy now said to Frost. “We’re 
going to start.” 

But he made no reply. 

“We'll help you down the rock,” Clum said to him. 

He remained silent, and they then went to him to 
assist him to his feet, when they found that he was 
unconscious, though breathing rather heavily. At 
first Clum thought that he was asleep, but they soon 
found that they could not awake him. 

At length they drew him down the side of the rock, 
and put him on the raft. They took also their mast, 
sail, and what was left of their veal, and then put off 
in complete darkness, with the rain gusts surging 
about them. Rumy stood on one side of the raft, 
Clum on the other, each with a paddle in his hand, 
and with quiet strokes propelled it forward toward 
the place where could still be distinguished the last 
faint red glow of the Indians’ fire. 


Under Cover of Night. 


The current in the narrowest part of the channel 
was very perceptible. But they bumped and grazed 
against many rocks, and hardly knew now on which 
side they were, for they had scarcely fended off one 
rock, when they were scraping another. But the storm 
was so boisterous that none of these slighter noises 
were heard on shore. 

Suddenly they came upon some resisting obstacle. 
Clum got down on his knees and felt along the nose 
of the raft with his hand. “It’s a line of some sort,” 
he whispered. 

“Take your knife and cut it,” said Rumy. Clum 
essayed to do so, but meantime the raft swung around, 
and came, with a thump, in collision with some object 
moored by the line. Instantly then they heard, rather 
than saw, a sudden scramble, and a native shouted 
wildly—as if just roused from sleep—almost in 
Clum’s face, he was so very near! In fact, it was a 
canoe moored there in the strait, with a native lying 
covered up in it, probably asa watchman, but no 
doubt sound asleep at the time. 

Starting back, Clum struck with his paddle, and 
gave the savage so hard a blow that he fell into the 
water. But he rose and shouted again. Rumy sprang 
to that side, and struck at the Indian in the water. 
The raft canted violently, and they both came near 
being thrown off. The Indian swam out of their 
reach. 

“Quick with your knife!” cried Rumy. ‘Cut that 
rope !”” 

Clum contrived to do so, and they pulled on, but 
the boat kept bumping rocks for some distance. Im- 
mediately, too, they heard shouts and other noises on 
the crags near by; also the splash of stones thrown 
after them, at a venture, for it was impossible to see 
anything, even one’s hand before his eyes, in the rain 
and darkness. 

Thus they floated on for some distance, both stand- 
ing near the forward end of the raft, guiding it. 

At length Clum said, “Let’s look to Pleem,”? whom, 
for the time being, they had almost forgotten, in the 
excitement of the passage through the strait. They 
felt their way back to the hinder end of the raft, 
where Frost had been placed. To their dismay, they 
did not find him there! 

“He isn’t here!”? muttered Clum, in low tones. 

‘He’s fell off!’ echoed Rumy. “Clum, he slid off 
when the raft canted so, ’way back there!’ 

Clum uttered a cry of distress and horror, and seiz- 
ing his paddle, began to turn the raft round. 

“It’s no use, Clum,” said Rumy. ‘He’s sunk and 
drowned long ago. We couldn’t find him. He never 
swum a stroke.” 

“O Rume, this is awful!” cried Clum, bursting into 
tears. “Poor Pleem! Poor Pleem!” 

“Wal, it’s no use cryin’,” said Rumy, soberly. 
“Where he is, we may be before another day, if we 
don’t look sharp.” 

They had drifted against rocks again, and for some 
time had difficulty in getting into the open channel. 
Once clear of these rocks, however, they floated on 
for a long time; the channel appeared to be broader. 


An Unknown Lake. 


Toward morning the rain abated, though it still 
continued thick, cloudy, foggy, and dark as Erebus. 
They paddled steadily on, and after a time heard the 
roar of billows ahead. 

“Hark!” Rumy said. “It’s either ‘old briny,’ or 
another lake. Oh, how I hope it is the sea!” 

Immediately they found they were floating among 
an immense flock of ducks; the raft actually pushed 
them aside as it drifted on, and Clum caught three, 
one after another, in his hands. The low “quack! 
quack!” from thousands of throats sounded above 
the roar of the surf ahead. The ducks had evidently 
taken refuge from the storm outside here in the river, 
or sheltered channel. 

“Tf it’s the sea, we can’t venture out in such a 
storm,” said Rumy. ‘We'd be swamped.” 

“I’m afraid it aint the sea,’ said Clum, “for the 
water here is fresh; I’ve just tasted it.” 

They let the raft drift fer a time, and shortly after, 
coming to a rocky bar, lay there till daybreak. As 
soon as it was a little light, the ducks began to fly; 
flock after flock rose and flew northward. It was 
foggy and wet, but they soon saw that there was a 
large sheet of stormy water just round a point, a 
few hundred yards ahead of them. They paddled 
out, and found the waves not very high. At first 
glance they knew that it could not be the ocean, and 
for a while complete discouragement fell on them. 

The lake, so far as they could see in such thick 
weather, extended off to southeast, and they were 
able to beat out upon it. They were so hungry as to 
chew the breast meat of a raw duck, and meantime 
sailed on, going they had now little idea whitherward. 

The wind fell after a time, and left them tossing 
about. But soon the fog lifted; it brightened, and a 


| mountains rising in the distance, and ere long the 
eastern shore, still more distant, with much loftier 
mountains. 

Bearing southward as nearly as they could reckon 
from a few occasional glimpses of the sun, they soon 
ran close under the wooded island, and saw a puma, 
| which came out on a ledge and roared at them. It 


island, and to challenge all intruders on its territory. 
Clum longed for a gun with which to return its ugly 
salute. 

After fully two hours’ sailing, they came near what 
they at first took to be the foot of the lake; but on 
nearer approach they found that a great bay opened 
south-westerly, round the head of a rocky promon- 
tory, while on the east shore there was low, fertile 
land, studded with fine clumps of timber. 

Here they landed to search for berries and anything 
else eatable, being nearly famished. After ranging 
about for some time, they came upon a wild cherry- 
tree and a thicket of wild gooseberries, off both of 
which they gathered a full supply, but took the utmost 
care about the cherry-stones; for Rumy firmly be- 
| lieved that these were the more or less direct cause of 
the fit which led to Frost’s death. 





A Wild Horse. 


While exploring the shore still farther, they were 
suddenly startled by the neigh of a horse. 

“It’s Indians!” cried Rumy, and they both hastily 
concealed themselves. Soon after they heard the 
sharp whinny of a little colt, and then a great scamp- 
ering in the brush, not far distant, followed by more 
cries from the colt, evidently in distress. 

Their curiosity being now greatly excited, they 
crept cautiously through the underwood for a consid- 

erable dis- 

. tance, when 

ws coming to an 
open meadow, 
they at once 
discovered the 
cause of the 
outcry. Two 
pumas had 
pulled down a 

















LOST IN PATAGONIA. 


small black colt; one of them was throttling and 
tearing it, while the other stood by, lashing itself 
with its tail, and making savage dashes at a young 
mare, evidently the dam of the colt, which was racing 
up and down in great distress, making feints of at- 
tacking the pumas, but not quite daring to do so. Her 
cries made the whole woodland re-echo. Having no 
weapon save the gun-barrel between them, the 
young sailors took no part in the affair, but stood 
looking on from cover of the bushes. 

Another combatant soon appeared on the ground, 
however. With aloud, fierce neigh and tremendous 
crashes in the brush, at a distance, a magnificent black 
and white stallion burst through the woods, beyond 
the meadow, and with a snort of rage galloped for- 
ward. He was, Rumy said, the “biggest horse’ that 
he ever saw in his life. His glossy sides shone in the 
sun. As he plunged along, the foam flew from his 
mouth, his teeth were displayed, and his mane rose in 
a black cloud. Without the least hesitation, he 
charged upon the pumas with the greatest fury. They 
ran off—snarling. But the war-like stallion pursued 
them so closely, that one of them immediately took 
refuge ina large nut-tree, where it crouched, growl- 
ing, and rending the bark on the branches with its 
claws. 

Coming back at length, the stallion trotted to the 
spot where the colt lay and, followed by the mare, 
commenced fondling the little creature with his nose. 

Clum was so greatly struck with admiration at the 
gallant conduct and bearing of the stallion, that he 
rose from the brush and sang out, “Good for you, old 
hoss! You're a brave old feller!” 

But the horse, so far from understanding or appre- 
ciating this meed of praise, instantly made at his ap- 
plauder, and Clum was obliged to run for his life to 
the deepest underbrush he could find, and only got 
away by scudding nimbly from one thicket to another. 
For the stallion charged and counter-charged back 





and forth, keeping up the pursuit for a long way. 
Rumy, meantime, improved the chance to slip away, 
and beat a rapid retreat back to the shore. They came 
upon each other near the spot where they had left the 
catamaran, after half an hour, or more; and then 
Clum’s first words were,— 

“I’d give a thousan’ dollars, if I had it, for that 
horse!” 

“Wal, he came pretty near gittin’ you fer a good 


northerly breeze filled their sail. As the sky cleared, | deal less,” said Rumy. 


seemed from its movements to be monarch of the | 


| They pushed off, made sail again, and bore away | 
| down the bay, heading southwest. The wind contin- 

| ued strong from the north, and in an hour they had | 
run down to the foot of the bay. 

| “We'll leave the raft here and climb to the top of 

| that hill yonder,” said Rumy. “Seems as if we must 
see ‘old briny’ from there, for, of course, the sea must 
be somewhere that way.” 

They were already within a few hundred yards of 
the shore, and had just passed the point of a little 
| projecting knoll with trees on it, when a loud outery 
broke upon their ears. 

“Good heavens, Rume, only look at the Indians, 
| and the canoes, too!” cried Clum, aghast. 

Just round this little wooded point, was a whole en- | 
campment of natives. The savages had seen the raft, | 
perhaps had been watching it for along time. Even | 
as the boys stared, in their first surprise, not less than | 
| ten large canoes were putting off, with a score or two 
| of warriors, swinging their bolas and shouting exult- 
ingly. | 
| °*Boutship!” Clum cried. “Let’s beat out o’ here.” | 

Rumy gave a sharp look around. “No use,” said 
he; “aint room. Can’t get out. Wind's too strong.” 

“Then what’ll we do?” cried Clum, trembling. 

“Got to fight,” said Rumy, picking up the gun-bar- | 
rel. ‘’Twill be our last battle, Clum,” he added, his | 
voice faltering a little. ‘“They’re too many for us this | 
time. But those rascals sha’n’t capture me without | 
working for it!” he exclaimed, with a sudden flash of 
‘ising temper. | 

They let the catamaran bowl ahead before the wind, 
to go at full speed among the canoes and ashore, and | 
like two plucky lads of the old time that they were, 
made ready as good a defence as they could. In a} 
moment more they were close down on the canoes. | 

A tremendous shout rose, and whiz, whiz, came | 
three or four bolus—when an Indian in one of the 
nearest canoes suddenly called out and waved his 
hand to them. 





Friends and Safety. 


“Como ! Como! How-do! how-do!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Homblanco’. Hite man!” All the others, too, 
stopped short and stared at the raft. 

“Why, Rume, that’s Pablo, one o’ them Picunchees 
that went with us!’ cried Clum. “Don’t you see! 
Don’t you know him?” 








In a minute the licunchees were about them; 
they recognized not only Pablo, but a dozen 
others of this friendly tribe. 

It was little that the Americans could un- 
derstand of their talk; but they gathered that 
this was a war-party, out against the Twelches; 
and that they had at first mistaken the sailors 
for these their inveterate enemies. Both tribes 
then laid claim to this fine chain of lakes, lying 
but a few miles back from the coast. There 
are not less than eight of these lakes, and to 
this day the country about them is a fine hunting- 
ground. 

The young sailors had now but one question to ask 
of the Picunchees, and that was about the brig. With 
every sign they could invent, they sought to learn if 
it was still in the bight. Seeing their earnestness, 
the Indians laughed. To tease them, probably, sev- 
eral shook their heads and pointed far away. 

“She’s gone!” groaned Clum. 

“She’s sailed and left us!” echoed Rumy; and then 
the tears came into the eyes of both. 

“We shall never see home again,” said Clum. ‘““We 
shall die and lay our bones here in this heathen coun- 
try, as that poor Ackley did. We might’s well go and 
live in his old hut the rest of our days.” 

Rumy said not a word, but stood the image of sor- 
row. Then the roguish Indians burst out in a loud 
horse-laugh—at sight of their woebegone faces. Pa- 
blo heard it and came up to ask what it was about. 
They told him in great glee. Then he turned to the 
boys, and nodding very fast and joyously, and by 
signs, gave them to understand that the brig was still 
on the coast. 

They knew not now what to believe, but getting Pa- 
blo to point out the course to them, set off at speed to 
learn for themselves. The distance over the hills to 
the coast was six or seven miles; but there was a na- 
tive trail, and so anxious were the poor fellows, that 
they ran nearly all the way, till, reaching a little head- 
land overlooking the bay, they saw, to their infinite 
joy, the old Xerzes, still riding at anchor there. 

In half an hour more they were aboard, and were 
greeted by their shipmates as men from the grave. 

That night Capt. Dustin made the following entry 
in his log-book—March 17. “This day Columbus 
Lovewell and Arumah Brown, two of ye sailors who 
were reported to be killed while ashore, by ye Pata- 
gonians, came aboard in sorrie condishun. Costello 
did not tell ye truth. None of ye party were killed 
at ye time he told us. Hence I have ordered him to 
be seized up and flogged with ye cat. Of ye four 
missing men, three, to wit, Valorous Hobbs, the 
mate, Ebenezer Hartley and Lyman Stowell, the su- 
percargo, were killed in an affray with ye savages, two 
days afterwards, and ye fourth, Pleem Frost, was 
drowned four days later. So, at least, say ye two 
sailors. I give myself great reproach for their un- 





timely demise.” 





Thus ended the first trip by Americans to the Man- 


zanillos grandes, or great natural apple orchards of 
Patagonia. 

On the 23d of the month the Xerzves beat out of the 
Gulf of Chiloe, and in August following, dropped an. 
chor in Boston harbor. 

Of the subsequent history of Arumah Brown and 
Columbus Lovewell, I can ascertain only a few meagre 
facts. Young Lovewell forsook the sea, and went 
with his father, mother, and two sisters to settle in 
one of the midland counties of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. There he becume a well-to-do farmer. Aru- 
mah Brown followed the sea—serving at one time on 
the ship of war Essexr—all his life, till near sixty 


| years old, when he, too, bought a farm, among the 


Berkshire hills, where he lived to the end of his days. 
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For the Companion, 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF ICE. 


Our strangely constructed English language is a 
sort of philological potpourri from many others, and 
when we took the German eisberg and transferred it 
to our language we got the eis around into ice, but 
left the berg (the German for mountain) just where it 
was, although we had an equivalent in the word 
“mountain.” Therefore, icebergs, and not ice-moun- 
tains, are the names of those huge masses of ice float- 
ing in the Arctic seas, and so well described by their 
name when translated. 

The first navigators toward the frozen north 
thought that ice-mountains were formed far north 
where it never stopped freezing the year around, »nd 
that the fog falling on them and the water of the sea 
splashing over them froze when it struck them, and 
that this accretion kept up for many years finally 
formed the bergs, which were thus brought to their 
view. 

This theory was therefore based on the supposition 
that the huge bergs were made of salt-water ice, and 
when they examined them closer and found the ice, 
on the contrary, to be fresh and sweet, it somewhat 
staggered their preconceived ideas, and they had to 
look around for another theory to suit these circum- 
stances. 

“What, then, are the true facts in the case?” might 
be asked. 

Simply that huge rivers of ice, as deep as the ice- 
bergs are high, pour this frozen water into the ocean 
from off the land, and there it breaks into pieces, and 
these pieces are big enough to be called icebergs, or 
ice-mountains. 

Imagine the Hudson, the Connecticut, or any other 
river converted into ice or frozen solid to the very 
bottom. Then as it pressed into the ocean, the rising 
and falling tide, or the breakers from a storm, would 
break off the end of this ice-river, and it would float 
away as an iceberg. 

I think I know in advance one objection my read- 
ers will find with my statement about the river of ice 
projecting into the ocean at its mouth and breaking 
off into icebergs, and that is that not more than a 
single berg would ever be formed this way, for a river 
frozen to its bottom or converted wholly into ice 
would cease to flow, and therefore cease to project the 
ice into the ocean. 

Strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact that 
if all the water in the Hudson or Connecticut Rivers 
was converted into ice, this ice would continue to flow 
downward to its mouth the same as the water did be- 
fore, the only difference being that instead of sweeping 
along at two or three or four miles an hour, the ice 
would make but as many inches in a year onits way to 
the sea. Slow as these movements are, it is only a 
matter of years when these rivers of solid ice project 
many hundreds of feet into the sea and are broken off 
as icebergs. These frozen, slow-moving rivers are 
called glaciers, although I have always thought that 
“ice-rivers’’ would have been a better name for them, 
or at least would have expressed in a better way just 
what they are. 

After the old-time philosophers had given up their 
theory of icebergs as formed by slow accumulations 
of ice while floating around in the sea, or the “iceberg 
theory of accretion,” as it was called, and it was 
known they came from the glaciers off of the Arctic 
land, they yet differed as to the formation of icebergs 
from these ice-rivers. 

Some contended that the sea-water in contact with 
the terminal front of the glacier melted into the ice, 
and undermined it, as a swift river undermines a 
bank; and when it had cut far underneath, the huge 
chunk of ice above fell into the water, as does the 
river-bank, and an iceberg was formed. Their oppo- 
nents held that the ice-river protruding into the sea 
became more and more buoyant (as ice is lighter than 
water) the farther it was immersed, and this buoy- 
ancy, or tendency to float, finally became so great that 
it cracked off the ice along the shore line, and in this 
way the iceberg was formed. 

Like so many disputes in this world, both disputants 
were correct in their conjectures. Wherever a warm 
ocean current from the Temperate or Tropical Zones 
flowed northward into the Arctic, and poured against 
the face of a glacier projecting into the sea, the warm 
water cut underneath the ice, and the bergs fell into 
the sea. Wherever the ocean current came from the 
north, and already as cold as it could be from flowing 
through fields of ice about the Pole, it had no effect 
to melt the front of the glacier and undermine it; 
and slow as this ice-river was, it had ample time to 
bury its great thick front of ice under the ocean waves 
until the buoyancy, or tendency to rise, broke it off. 

It is evident that it will require the same force to 
break off the same sized glaciers at the shore line; 
so if one overhangs the water, it is its weight that 
will break it off, while if another is buried in the 
water, it is the difference between its weight and that 
of the ocean water, or buoyant effort, which tears it 
loose. 

Now fresh-water ice weighs about seven-eighths as 
much as the salt-water of the sea; so to produce the 
same force, the glacier must project into the water 
seven or eight times as far to rise as it would have to 
be undermined in order to fall in. Therefore those 
warm currents going north make quite small icebergs, 
compared with the cold waters bearing south, or only 
about one-seventh to one-eighth as large. 

It is a popular fancy with most people casually con- 
sidering Arctic subjects, to think the deeper we get 
into the Frigid Zone, the bigger the icebergs become. 
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Now by applying a little plain reasoning, we 
see that the largest icebergs are the ones that come 
south on the ocean currents from the north so 
that we can-see them, and it is only the smaller 
ones that are swept northward; so there is no use 
of continuing polar explorations any farther to 
see bigger icebergs, : 
are formed, and pretty well towards the south, 
too, at times. 

The early navigators gave some pretty large fig- 


ures for the heights of the ice mountains they 
saw, much larger than anything we know of as 
belonging to them at the present, and this has led 


some people to believe that these primitive polar 
explorers went correspondingly farther into the 
Arctic than anybody has of recent date, or that 
the icebergs were then larger. 

We sce that the first assumption cannot be true, 
or they would have seen smaller icebergs, instead 
of larger ones. As to the second idea, we have some 
evidence to show that icebergs are becoming larger 
as time passes on, and none whatever that they 
are becoming at all smaller. Greenland fur- 
nishes the largest icebergs, and also gives the evi- 
dence that the glaciers from which they come are 
growing more numerous, crawling down into 
places where they were never known before, which 
could only take place if the great inland sea of 
ice from which the glaciers spring was overflow- 
ing, so to speak, and therefore the glaciers putting 
into the sea are also growing larger, and with 
them the icebergs, which they furnish from their 
front. Of course no one could tell of the infini- 
tesimal increase by looking at the icebergs then 
and now, and it is only by this roundabout rea- 
soning that we know of it; but it is sufficient to 
disprove the ancient stories spoken of, and the 
only way to account for the big ancient icebergs 
is to charge it to large imaginations. 

‘These writers are almost equalled by modern 
viewers of these congealed mountains. As late as 
May or June, 1885, a great Atlantic steamer, 
loaded with passengers, came near colliding with 
one, and all of those who saw it were credited In 
the newspapers with saying that it was fully one 
hundred and fifty feet high. Of course it would 
seem as if there was no one to dispute them, but 
the same account shows that an officer of the 


ship threw the lead line, and found a little over | 


thirty fathoms (one hundred and eighty feet) for 
the depth of the water alongside the berg. 

Now, as I have said, the ice of a berg is about 
seven-eighths in weight of a like volume of ocean 
water in which it floats; seven-eighths of the berg 
is under water, and one-eighth above, and that is 
about the ratio of heights below and above water, 


so it was simply absurd for an iceberg one hun- | 


dred and fifty feet high to ground in water only 
one hundred and eighty feet deep. More probably 
the iceberg was about twenty-five or thirty feet 
high, and the imaginations of the passengers filled 
up the rest. But if our modern travellers make 
such mistakes, how easy would it be for the super- 
stitious sailors of years ago, seeing these huge ice 


mountains for the first time, and probably not | 
having heard of them before, to say they were | 
four thousand or five tlousand feet, or a mile, | 


high above the level of the water. 

‘The highest measured iceberg of which we 
know was one seen by Dr. I. I. Hayes, on the 
west Greenland coast, being three hundred and fif- 
teen feet above the water, and submerged, as he 
estimated, about a half a mile; a great chunk of 
ice, plenty big enough to pay the national debt of 
(then) two billion dollars at the cheapest whole- 
sale rates of ice in the United States. The icebergs 
are quite numerous about the upper Greenland 
coasts too, Scoresby recording five hundred in 
sight from his ships at one time, and Dr. Hayes 
counting as many from the masthead, and then 
giving up in sheer despair, for others faded away 
in the distance in such inextricable confusion as 
to defy computation. 

After my ships had rounded the island of New- 
foundland in July, 1878, heading for Hudson’s 
Straits to get into the bay of the same name, we 
kept a sharp lookout for icebergs, for we were 
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then liable to see them at any time. We were 
half-way up the Labrador coast before we saw one, 
and then there were a half-dozen or so in sight, 
spread out over the ocean. Twice more we sighted 
them, and each time there was a goodly number 
before us, like so many huge, white, solemn 





it would not be many minutes before they had all 
disappeared. This manner of appearing in groups, 
or “coming in nests,” as the Arctic whalers tersely 
term it, I am told is very common with icebergs 
while on their southward migrations, and is no 
doubt due to the fact of their having once been a 
single huge berg, shattered into a family by the 
ever restless forces of nature, or that their origin 
san be traced to a common breaking up of the ice 
in their Arctic home, thus liberating a number at 
one time. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 





WINGS AND FEET. 


Wings for the angels, but feet for the men! 
We must borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope, and aspire, and resolve, and pray, 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 
—J. G. Holland, 
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A MEMORABLE REIGN. 








On the 3d of January there was general rejoic- 
ing throughout the ancient kingdom of Prussia. 
In Berlin, the capital, there were processions and 
feasts, gala performances at the opera, and gay 
holiday-making in the streets and parks. 

The occasion was the completion of the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of William I. as King of 
Prussia; and the subjects of the still sturdy old 
monarch, who is in his eighty-ninth year, eagerly 
availed themselves of the event to show him their 
veneration and love. 

There is no more memorable period in the entire 
history of the German people than that covered 
by the quarter of a century of William’s reign. 
Coming to the throne of Prussia in 1861, he found 
that kingdom inferior, in military power and inter- 
national influence, to several of the other States of 
Europe. Russia, Austria, and France were each 
more powerful than she. 

A hope there was, of that national unity of 
which the Germans had for so long dreamed; but 
it seemed dim and distant. Neither of the two 
great German realms—Prussia and Austria— 
seemed likely to be able to combine all the Ger- 
man States into one. 

The greatest public event in Europe of this cen- 
tury has been the accomplishment of that unity, 
under Prussian leadership, and under the impe- 
rial crown of William. 











ported and aided by his sovereign, this task, too, 
has been successfully performed. 

On the verge of ninety, the bluff old emperor 
still bears his years bravely. Both his body and 
his intellect seem to defy the assaults of time and 
age. His zest alike for work and for pleasure is 


is we now see the largest that | ghosts, and as soon as the first one was out of sight, ,pparently undiminished. He begins his labors 


each day soon after dawn; and his share in the 
government of his mighty realm is daily performed 
without relaxation or delay. 

He still appears, erect and smiling, freely among 
his subjects; rides his horse as firmly as ever at 
the military reviews; and maintains his habit of 
disdaining luxury, and living with a curiously 
plain simplicity and frugality. Truly, his is a 
wonderful and a happy old age. He has lived to 
see the loftiest earthly ambition fulfilled in his 
own person; to reign as a father and patriarch 
over his devoted people; and to be the arbiter of 
the destinies of nations. 
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For the Companion, 
A JANUARY SONNET, 1886, 





I stand, to-day, as on a mountain height; 

About me throng the ghosts of perished years, 

Some wreathed in smiles, some touched by pensive 
tears,— 

Some bent in weakness, some crowned by might; 

So old are some, their locks gleam snowy-white. 

And of these eidolons, each phantom rears 

So wan a forehead, it half — years, 

Like a star-shadow dying into tght. 

And now with voices soft, mysterious, low, 

The phantoms whisper round me, and I seem 

To hear life’s blended memories come and go 


In strange, ethereal music fitfully,— 
The wai ing sweetness of far winds at sea, 
Where twilight steals above the waves that dream! 


PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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LAWYERS AND LAW-MAKEBRS. 


Just one hundred years ago, in 1786, there was 
an amusing controversy in Massachusetts over 
the grave question whether lawyers were a benefit 
or an injury to the community. It was not a 
simple debate, which was to lead to nothing. 
Many people were, in fact, greatly excited over 
the question, and some of the Massachusetts 
towns voted to instruct their representatives in the 
Legislature to endeavor to pass an act abolishing 
“the order of lawyers.” 

One proposition was to limit the number of 
lawyers in the State to twenty-five, and to have 
them elected by the people. It was also suggested 
that no member of the profession should be elected 
to the Legislature; for it was charged that they 
swarmed in the House of Representatives, and 
exercised a sort of autocratic power in framing 
the laws upon the execution of which they were 
to fatten. 

As a matter of fact, there were then less than 
ninety lawyers in the whole State; and there were 
only fifteen members of the profession in the 
House of Representatives, of which they formed 
only one-sixteenth part. It was therefore a high 
compliment to their talents to say that they ruled 
the Legislature. 

There has always been, and there is now, a pop- 
ular feeling that our national and State Legis- 
latures contain too large a proportion of lawyers. 
If it be an evil, it is greater to-day than it ever 
was before. There are delegations in Congress 
from some even of the larger States, which are 
almost exclusively composed of lawyers. Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, sends almost as many 
members of the profession to represent her in 
Washington as she put, a century ago, into her 
own Legislature. 

The proportion in Congress, of which more 
than two-thirds are lawyers, is much larger than 
it is in the British, Parliament. The House of 
Commons lately elected contains one hundred and 
ten barristers and twenty-three solicitors. The 
two branches of the legal profession thus furnish 
almost exactly one-fifth of all the members. Yet 
even this is a larger proportion than is contributed 
by any other profession or calling. 

It appears, then, that whatever objections there 
may be to lawyers as law-makers, the people gen- 








William was, above all, fortunate in selecting, 
almost at the beginning of his reign, a statesman 
of rare will and genius to guide his counsels. Ir 
Bismarck, he has found perhaps the only German 
who could have realized, in his favor, the proud 
| dreams of Prussian kings and Austrian kaisers 

through many generations. 

| But it may be said that, while William could 
| not, in all likelihood, have achieved German unity 
without Bismarck, neither could Bismarck have 
carried his great project to success had not Wil- 
liam’s character been well adapted to co-operate 
with him in the task. The king and his chief 
counsellor, in short, have been necessary to each 
other, well-fitted to each other, and, united, have 
done nobly and well their great task. 

Prussia’s triumph, first over Austria, and then 
over France, was due to Bismarck’s foresight and 
stout persistency, to the abie generalship of Von 
Moltke and the princes, and also to the good sense 
and heartily given aid of the king himself. We 
might say, also to the strong popular support 
which king, princes, generals, and chancellor 
received; but this was rendered in great measure 
because the people have always believed in their 
king. 

Nor have the wise qualities of William been less 
conspicuous in the period which has followed the 
accomplishment of German unity. The difficulty 
of establishing the new empire on a solid and last- 
ing basis has been as great, perhaps, as that of 
bringing it into existence. Yet, thanks to the 
constructive genius of Bismarck, always sup- 











erally attach but little importance to them. We 
must conclude that experience shows the members 
of this profession to be peculiarly fitted by their 
} mental training for legislative duties. 

No doubt familiarity with practical business is 
useful to a member of Congress; but even in this 
respect the merchant’s knowledge is apt to be 
more narrow in its scope, though it may be more 
thorough, so far as it extends, than the lawyer’s. 
It will be found, on looking through our political 
history, that almost every statesman of the first 
rank, whether President, Senator, Representative, 
or Cabinet Minister, was a lawyer or an editor. 
Even Andrew Jackson was a judge before he was 
a general. 

Beginning with the year 1860, the Republican 
and Democratic parties have had in all twenty- 
| seven candidates for President and Vice-President. 
Nineteen of them were lawyers, three were edi- 
tors, and four were generals. General Grant is 
the only person not a lawyer who has occupied 
the chair of the President since General Taylor 
died, in 1850. 

It is a mistake to think that any considerable 
part of the laws passed by a Legislature belongs 
to the class of laws which make cases for the 
courts, and bring fees to members of the legal 
profession. It is a slander upon the lawyers who 
sit in our Legislatures to say that they favor bills 
which will increase the number of suits, or the 
cost of litigation. 
| The truth fs, that great legal reforms have been 








effected, and are constantly making; and these 
reforms are not only suggested by lawyers, but 
find in the profession their most intelligent and 
efficient advocates. A Legislature wholly com. 
posed of lawyers no State should have, of course. 
But it is well that this calling furnishes usually 
the largest contingent to our law-making bodies. 
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STRANGLED BY AN OCTOPUS. 


An American travelling in Europe about ten years 
ago observed in the gayest assemblies of Paris and 
Vienna, and in the gambling halls at Monaco, Mr. 
C—-, one of his fellow-countrymen, a scholarly, 
grave man, whose tastes and pursuits in life, as also 
his work, lay wholly in study and research. 

“What can bring him night after night to such 
places? He looks unutterably wretched,” the stranger 
asked of an American official. 

“He is the victim of an octopus,”’ was the jesting 
reply. “His wife is one of those soft, clinging, abso- 
lutely selfish creatures, who wrap themselves about a 
man’s life, and bend it to their will, stifling it and 
drawing all the strength out of his soul, precisely as 
the devil-fish would out of his body. Mrs. C—~ 
chooses to live a fast, dissipated life, and she forces 
her husband to indulge her in it by her incessant ca- 
resses and protestations of affection.” 

A year later Mr. C—— became a bankrupt, and 
soon after lost his reason, and after a few months he 
died. American correspondents writing home stated 
that the cause was unknown, as his domestic relations 
were most happy. But those who knew him best, 
said that he had been “stifled by an octopus.” 
Lavater declared that each human face bore a like- 
ness to some animal, and also indexed the character; 
thus that we found in some men the features and 
qualities of the lion, the mastiff, or the wolf; and in 
some women those of the rabbit, the dove, the cow, 
or the serpent. 

If we follow out this whimsical fancy, we may class 
many human beings with the clammy, bloodless octo- 
pus. They are usually men or, more often, women of 
weak intellects and indomitable will, who invariably 
consider their own comfort or wishes first in life, and 
who have found wheedling by gentle manners and 
caresses the surest way to success. 

Such women should remember that not soft words 
and fond sentiments are love, but action,—work, 
hearty and helpful: in a word, the fulfilling of the 
law which bids us sacrifice self, strength, life itself, to 
others. 

The Companion holds up the mirror before them, 
that they may have a glimpse of their real selves. 
The cure is in their own hands. Even in the old 
Greek fables, human beings who had degenerated 
into the likeness of animals could regain their first 
nature and shape by watchfulness and prayer. So 
far the Greek fables are true. 








SHOWING OFF. 


Every boy who mingles mueh with other boys knows 
the meaning of the words “showing off.” It is a 
common foible of human nature, but it is most notice- 
able among young persons, because they do their 
showing off so awkwardly. Every one sees that they 
are showing off, even when they are not distinctly 
conscious of it themselves. 

People of maturer age, who have even a moderate 
amount of sense, have discovered that it is of no use 
for any one to try to pass himself off for anything he 
is not. We are all seen through by our companions 
—every one of us. The measure of our worth is 
taken correctly; if not to-day, then to-morrow, or the 
day after to-morrow. Every individual makes about 
the right impression upon others, and has, sooner or 
later, about his just measure of respect. No one need 
trouble himself concerning the opinion others form of 
him, because it is almost sure to be what it should be. 

How often one sees a quiet boy in a school, whom 
no one particularly notices, and who even may be 
unprepossessing in appearance, making his way to 
universal esteem without trying for it, or thinking 
about it. He goes along doing his duty, making no 
pretences and no claims, but all the while he is gain- 
ing in the esteem of others, until some incident of 
school-life reveals that he is the boy whom every éne 
has been observing, and in whom every one confides. 

There is a tendency, perhaps, to be a little unjust to 
boys that show off. Society is full of very good fel- 
lows who had this propensity when they were young, 
and who outgrew it long before they left school. 

Youth is the time to get rid of this folly. A father 
said, the other day, when he was reminded of his 
boy’s habit of showing off, “I am glad Tom has this 
fault so young, as he will have the longer time to con- 
quer it.” 

A sure cure for showing off is to notice how silly 
other people look when they are doing it. We all 
have vanity enough left in ourselves to recognize it in 
others, and we are all good enough to detest our faults 
when we see others practise them. 





UNDERMINED. 


The ancient vineyards of Palestine were generally 
formed in terraces, in which the little foxes hid amid 
the vine-leaves and waited for the ripening of tlic 
grapes. A fragment of a vine-dresser’s ballad, which 
appears in “The Song of Songs,” refers to this habit 
of the little creatures, and also to the necessity of 
destroying them before the grape ripens : 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vine- 
For oar vineyards are in blossom.” 

This fragment of an old Hebrew ballad suggests 
that little faults may destroy a character, whicl, 
but for them, would be strong and noble, a lesson also 
taught by the Apostle’s words, “A little leaven leavew- 
eth the whole lump.” The teaching is illustrated by 
the Hindoo explanation of the subsiding of a magniti- 
cent ghaut, or landing-stairs, on the Ganges. 

Scindia, the founder of a dynasty of Mahratta prin- 
ces, was a slipper-bearer to the Prime Minister. ly 
his talents and courage in battle, he rose, step after 
step, until he became king. To commemorate his 
good fortune, he determined to build at Benares 2 
magnificent ghaut of hewn stone, to be used by pil- 
grims wishing to bathe in the sacred Ganges, which 





should eclipse all the other ghauts in the holy city. 
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The plans were drawn, and the king was satisfied. 
But the master-workman, in laying the foundations, 
ignored a tiny stream trickling along the ground, and 
built over it, instead of diverting it by a channel to the 
river. 

‘fhe streamlet was little but persistent. The ghaut, 
though rising into magnificence, rested upon a founda- 
tion that was gradually being sapped by the quiet, un- 
derground working of the insignificant rivulet. Be- 
fore the elaborately carved structure was finished, the 
whole gradually settled backward, so as to present an 
unsightly appearance. 

The Hindoo boatman, as he rows the tourist past 
Scindia’s ghaut, which threatens to topple over, tells 
the story of its construction. The ignored streamlet 
recalls to the traveller the couplet: 

“The little rift within the lover's lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute.” 
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READY TO OBLIGE. 


In former times, when the mails were carried less 
frequently than they are now, and when the rates of 
postage were so high as to be a heavy tax upon corre- 
spondence, it was much the custom for travellers to 
take parcels and messages from place to place, as a 
friendly or neighborly office. Here is an old-time 
anecdote relating to this custom: 

“My dear fellow,” says one who is about to start 
on a journey, as he takes leave of a friend, “I’m off 
to-morrow. Can I take any letters for you?” 

“You're very kind,’ answered the friend, 
where are you going?” 

“Oh, as to that, I haven’t made up my mind yet!” 

This same obliging spirit used to be shared by the 
stage-drivers, who carried the mails before railroads 
were built. They did a general passenger and express | 
business for the people who lived along the route 
over which they drove. In Warren’s history of Wa- 
terford, Maine, there is a characteristic story told of 
aman who used to drive from Portland up into Ox- 
ford County. 

It was in the spring, and the roads were at their 
worst from the frost leaving the ground. All the pas- 


“but 





sengers who could walk were picking their way along- 
side the road, occasionally helping the horses up a 
long, tiresome hill by lifting at the wheels. 

Near the top of the hill was a woman waiting by 
the roadside, to hail the driveras he came up. She 
explained that a heavy loom which was piled near by 
was borrowed of a neighbor, living farther up the 
road, and she wished to return it that afternoon. 

“Would the driver be so good as to load it on his 
coach, and take it along to its destination?”’ 

“I’m sorry, ma’am, I’m really very sorry,” said the 
driver, deprecatingly, ‘‘but I’m afraid I shall have to 
disappoint you this time. There’s a saw-mill at the 
foot of the hill over the other side, which I’ve en- 
gaged to take on this trip, and I couldn’t carry both; 
I’m sure I couldn’t.” 
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BUILDING A MOUNTAIN ROAD. 


The traveller in that portion of the Himalayas un- 
der British protection journeys securely along roads 
which at dizzy heights wind around perpendicular 
precipices. As he looks at the cliffs, destitute of nat- 
ural ledges, and then at the torrent several thousand 
feet below, he wonders at the cool head, the steady 
hand and foot, the power of endurance, and the per- 
sistent defiance of danger and obstacles, of those who 
first built these roads. Not less remarkable, however, 
were the qualities of those who built some of the 
railroads in our western territories. _ 

The English engineers found themselves face to face 
with grander obstacles than any they had ever at- 
tacked. Cliffs rising several thousand feet from the 
river, almost as smooth as a brick wall, had to be 
passed. 

The services of the best cragsmen in the mountains 





Egotists are unconscious of their failing, and Lerd 
Erskine continued to fill his speech with what “I’’ 
thought and what “I” did. 
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Pub’s of Youth’s Companion, BosToNn, MASs. 





BENEFIT OF FROST. 


Frost has other uses than to decorate winter, or bite 
fingers and toes. Few people who admire the one 
and complain of the other think of the real value of 
the frost to the land they live on—that every year it 
helps to make soil, and pulverizes what is made. In 
the American Agriculturist is this explanation of the 
good service done to the land by “King Zero :” 


It is a well-known fact that water in the act of freez- 
ing expands considerably, and with a force that is 
irresistible. It is the freezing of water in their crev- 
ices and pores that causes the rocks to be graduall 
worn down, and ‘‘weathered,” as it is called, into soil. 
It is this also which is continually reducing the soil to 
finer fragments, and which breaks up the hard clogs 
and mellows the ground. 

Fall ploughing or spading assists this effect by break- 
ing up the compact soil into lumps, which are further 
broken into small particles. As water and air can 
only act upon the surface of these particles, it is clear 
that the smaller they are, the more surface is exposed 
to the weather and the soil is made soluble. 

If a block of hard soil of twelve inches cube is ex- 
posed to the weather, there are eight hundred and 
sixty-four square inches only of it affected; if it is 
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broken up in cubes of one inch, ten th three 
hundred and sixty-eight square inches are exposed to 
these beneficial influences; and the amount affected 
increases as the soil is further broken up. 

This fact shows how greatly the effect of frost bene- 
fits the soil, and therefore how necessary it is that the 
land should be fall ploughed, and —w given 
for this beneficial action of the weather. 
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SHY CHILDREN. 


Modern intelligence and modern humanity protest 
against laying burdens on children—at least to the 
degree common long ago. It is still more culpable to 
impose upon children already burdened with their 
own timidity or bashfulness, 

—*“who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 


And bear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame.” 


The Boston Budget pleads for them as follows: 


We ought to be tender with naturally shy children. 
The agonies these little people have to go through, 
they alone can understand. But those of us who have 
passed through the same ordeal can remember what 
we suffered in our days of small beginnings and un- 
used experiences. 

To be told to go and speak to a stranger; to be taken 
between his knees and kissed by a lg — 4 
with a scrubby beard and a red nose; as) 
when older, to repeat that bit of poetry, which it is as 
much as the poor stammerer can do to say to his gov- 
erness in camera; to be made to play that sonata 
before a proficient; to be sent down to dinner with a 
spectacled stranger, who has a reputation; to be taken 
out to drive with a formidable old aunt, who asks 
questions and finds fault; to be, in fact, initiated 
from childhood upwards in any of the necessary pro- 
cedures of life, is simply to be tortured. 

We would not force a weakly child to take the exer- 
cise only natural to a healthy, strong and powerful 








were secured. The boldest of them, who could creep 
where a goat would scarcely venture, bored holes at 


intervals of fifteen feet, in which he fixed strong iron | 


bars. On these he hung ropes and planks from which 
his fellows could begin their work, while suspended 
thousands of feet above the river. 

When the bold cragsman came to a part of the cliff 
so smooth that even he could find no footing, he would 
scale the precipice by going back and ascending it at 
some point which afforded footing. Fixing an iron 
bar in the rock as low down from the top as he could, 
he would be let down by a rope until he hung at the 
level of the proposed road. Then boring the rock, he 
would fix therein an iron bar, and connect it by a 
rope-bridge with the last point gained. 

The active hill-men, careless of dizzy heights, would 
crawl on the bridge, bore the cliff, and let in bars at 
the intermediate points. On these bars planks were 
laid, on which the coolies worked, who built the via- 
ducts. 





EGOTISM. 


We may not go so far as to say, as some do, that 
egotism is a species of insanity, but every one must 
agree that egotists are an intolerable set of bores. 
“T” is their favorite pronoun. Into all conversations 
they drag allusions to themselves. In some cases 
their egotism is grotesque, but it is usually offensive ; 
and occasionally a great egotist gets severely rebuked 
for his weakness. 

Lord Erskine, who was a great egotist, in conversa- 
tion one day with Curran, casually asked what Grat- 
tan said of himself. This was a splendid oppor- 
tunity for Curran to give Erskine an indirect set- 
down. 

“Said of himself?” was Curran’s astonished reply. 
“Nothing. Grattan speak of himself! Why, sir, 
Grattan is a great man! Sir, torture could not wring 
a syllable of self-praise from Grattan; a team of six 
horses could not drag an opinion of himself out of 
him! 

“Like all great men, he knows the strength of his 
reputation, and will never condescend to proclaim its 
march, like the trumpeter of a puppet show. Sir, he 
stands on a national altar, and it is the business of us 
inferior men to keep up the fire and incense. You 
will never see Grattan stooping to do either the one 
or the other.” 

The story would be a better one if we could add 
that the rebuke was effectual, and cured Lord Erskine 
of his habit of talking about himself. But it did not. 


one, nor should we force a shy child to moral exertion 
oversevere for its constitution. 





| EARLY MOUSTACHES. 


Considering the gashes and shaving-soap annually 
expended upon the cultivation of the moustache, one 
might imagine that its propagation would become un- 
popular; but, on the contrary, like true genius, it 
seems to thrive upon jeers and discouragement. 


In 1846, when moustaches were regarded in England 
as infallible evidence that their wearer was either a 
horse-soldier or a foreigner, the Duke of Beaufort 
(father of the present duke) issued orders that the 
hirsute ornament should be worn by all members of 
the Gloucestershire regiment of yeomanry. In an 
English paper of May 2 appeared this paragraph: 

“At the Chancellor’s visitation on Saturday last 
were several church wardens, whose moustached 
faces caused persons to inquire the reason of jolly- 
looking farmers having such appendages. The reply 
was that they were members of the Gloucestershire 
yeomanry. As it will be desirable to have uniformity 
in this adornment for the military review, those par- 
ties whom nature declines to supply must have re- 
course to art; and we earnestly advise all such to 
secure moustachios that will adhere, as at the Fancy 
Ball last week one or two soidisant foreigners had 
to pursue a diligent search for their lost ornament on 
the floor.” 

A poem was composed upon this thrilling topic, be- 
ginning 

“The Duke’s late orders thus began: 
Ye troopers fat and brave, 
England expects that every man 
This day will cease to shave.” 


~—__——¢4@)p——_ 
ADAPTED TO THE LISTENER. 


It is sometimes necessary to transla‘e plain language 
into the terms most familiar to one’s hearer. The 
story is an old one of the clever lawyer who, for the 
benefit of a sailor among the jury, at once turned his 
description of a collision between two vehicles into 
nautical language. The juror was convinced, and the 
case was won. An exchange gives the following: 


An Irish witness was one day undergoing examina- 
tion in court, regarding some personal injuries sus- 
tained by him. ‘‘And were you stunned when you 
were knocked down?” asked a lawyer. 

“Was I what, yer Honor?” 

“Stunned.” 

“Sure, an’ I don’t know what ye mane, yer Honor.” 

*«“Were you rendered insensible?” 

“An’ what is insinsible?” 

The lawyer was shrugging his shoulders in despair 
at the stupidity of the witness, when a juryman rose, 
and am to be allowed to interrogate him. 

“Did they kill ye, now, Pat?” asked he. 
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“Sure, an’ they did intoirely, yer Honor,” promptly 
returned Pat. 
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For the Companion. 


L’ORDRE DE BON TEMPS. 
Two hundred years ago and more, 
In History's romance, 
The white flag of the Bourbons flew 
From all the gates of France. 


And even on these wild Western shores, 
Rock-clad and forest-mailed, 

The Bourbon name, King Henry’s fame 
With “Vive le roi!” was hailed. 





O “Vive le roi!” and “Vive le roi!” 
Those wild adventurous days, 

When brave Champlain and Pontrincourt 
Explored the Acatian bays. 

When from Port Royal's rude-built walls, 
Gleamed o’er the hills afar, 

The golden lilies of the shield 
Of Henry of Navarre, 

A gay and gallant company, 
Those voyagers of old, 

Whose life in the Acadian fort 

zescarbot’s verse has told, 

Their “Order of the Happy Times” 
Was formed for mirth and cheer, 

And many a tale and many a song 
Beguiled that winter drear. 

Aye, while the snow lay softly o’er 
The meadows crisp and bare, 

And hooded all the clustering hills 
Like nuns of Saint Eclair, 

Each day they spread a goodly feast, 
That had betitied more 

The Cafés of the nobles in 
The famous Rue Aux Ours, 

And as the old French clock rang out 
With echoes musical, 

Twelve silvery strokes, the hour of noon, 
Through the pine-scented hall, 

The Master of the Order came 
To serve each hungry guest: 

A napkin o’er his shoulder thrown, 
And flashing on his breast 

A collar decked with diamonds, 
Fair pearls, turquoises blue; 

And close behind, in warrior dress, 
The old chief Membertou. 

Then cheer went round, and friends were pledged 
With gracious courtesy, 

And ne’er was heerd one longing word 
For France beyond the sea. 

O days of bold adventure past! 
O gay, adventurous men! 

Your “Order of the Happy Times” 

' 


Shall ne’er be seen again! 
ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 
4@> =o 


For the Companion. 
INFERIOR AIMS. 


The useless man is worthless mentally, and the 
worthless man is morally useless. A life addicted 
to worthless pursuits begets the remorse and self- 
upbraidings which, however angry and stinging 
they may be, seldom lead to amendment. A life 
addicted to useless pursuits so weakens the mind 
as to make it incapable of vigorous, much less of 
sustained, effort. 

Bishop Heber, the author of the famous mis- 
sionary hymn, “From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” had a brother, whose learning and talents 
would have secured him fame and influence but 
for his persistence in misusing them. He was a 
bibliomaniac, and spent one-half of his life, thirty 
years, in travelling over Europe to collect rare 
books. 

His learning and fortune enabled him to make 
such an immense collection of rare and valuable 
works, that when he died he owned four large 
libraries in England, and seven or eight on the 
Continent. 

He cared little to read his books, and seldom 
visited his libraries, except to place newly-acquired 
volumes on their shelves. 

At his death there were found in warehouses 
scores of boxes filled with books which he had 
not found time to unpack. His life was useless, 
except in saving other bibliomaniacs labor and 
expense. After his death, at the sale of his libra- 
ries in London, which occupied several weeks, 
rival book-collectors bought what they wanted 
without the trouble of travelling over Europe to 
find them. 

Charles Greville, whose memoirs are now being 
read, tells of a Mr. Gregory, who early in life de- 
termined to make a fortune, in order that he might 
build a magnificent house. He lived, worked, and 
travelled for no other object. Wherever he went, 
he sought out useful and ornamental objects for 
his projected palace. 

When he had accumulated the fortune which 
gave him an income of twelve thousand pounds 
(sixty thousand dollars) a year, he began to build. 
He built so slowly and with such magnificence 
that his friends suggested that the completion of 
the palace and his own death might be about the 
same time. 

His answer was,— 


for his soul, his conscience will care for his intel- 
lect and body. 

Seek first and above all “the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.” 

A true life lives in the happiness it creates, and 
derives its joy from the service of God and of 


| others. 
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THE DACOITS OF BURMAH. 


Since England’s late victorious skirmish in Burmah, 
thousands of readers have heard for the first time of 
the Dacoits, and have been led to inquire who they 
are. The Dacoits, then, are nothing more than or- 
ganized bands of robbers, who attack shops, ware- 
houses, private dwellings, or individuals. In their 
operations there is no attempt to effect a quiet entry. 
The piace is carried by open assault. If a closed door 
bars the way, it is simply burst open. The robbers 
ure well armed, carrying swords and iron-shod clubs, 
and sometimes even match-locks, and resistance tends 
to wounds and death. This flagrant and open breach 
of the law was once more or less prevalent all over 
India, but has been suppressed under British rule. 
It is to be hoped that the same results will follow the 
conquest of Burmah. 


The attack of the Dacoit is generally made on the 
house of a rich banker, or the shop of a jeweller, in 
some small town where the police force is not ver 
strong, or on the house of the rich zemindar (land- 
owner) of the village. One case of the latter kind, 
(says a recent correspondent), which occurred in a vil- 
lage at the time when | was encamped not far from 
it, was managed thus: 

The zemindar was reported to have a large sum of 
money buried in the house—a common way of keep- 
ing it in India, the house being built in the usual 
Eastern fashion, namely: round a central courtyard, 
entry to which was gained through a massive gate- 
way. 

The old zemindar and his two sons were seated in 
the gateway, enjoying the cool evening air. Their 
two or three men-servants were busied about the 
house, inside and outside. It was just getting dusk, 
when there was heard on the road which passed 
through the village the usual ery of pilgrims proceed- 
ing to some sacred shrine. 

Soon the first pilgrim came in sight. There was 
nothing suspicious in his appearance. He looked a 
simple pilgrim, and was barefooted; in one hand he 
carried his shoes; with the other he steadied the lon 
bamboo pole which rested on one shoulder, from eac 
end of which hung the wicker-work baskets which 
hold the bottles, or rather flasks, in which water is 
carried from the sacred rivers to some far distant 
shrine. He stepped in front of the old zemindar, and 
asked,— 

‘How far is it, father, to the next good well by the 
roadside? For there we mean to rest for the night.” 

“Two miles, my son,” replied the old man. 

“The water in the well is good?” 

“It is.” 

“And the grove near it is a good one to sleep in?” 

“Yes.” 


“Perchance there is a 
where we could get some 

“No, there is not.”” 

“Then how far is the next well and resting-place?” 

“Two miles more.” 

**And is the water in that well good?” 

“Thou askest many questions,” said the old man. 

But the purpose of the questioning had been gained : 
the seeming pilgrims had been moving in single file; 
it had given them time to come up and form a group. 
Some of them had put down their poles and baskets, 
as if to rest themselves. But now the baskets were 
slipped off, the staves taken in hand, and a rush made 
on the old man and his sons and servants, who were 
soon overpowered and the robbers gained possession 
of the house, while some kept guard outside. 

They carried no arms, so as to avoid suspicion after 
the robbery as well as before it. But a heavy “male” 
bamboo club is a formidable weapon. Torture was 
soon applied to the old man, to make him reveal 
where his treasure was buried. Two little grand- 
children, a boy and a girl, were seized, and the heavy 
clubs held over their heads, with a threat of dashin 
their brains out if the old man did not confess speed- 


rain-dealer’s shop near it, 
our?” 


“He did so. The rupees were dug up and distributed 
among the band, whereupon the robbers moved off, 
and kept together until they got clear of the village, 
when they separated, going across the country singly, 
or by twos and threes, and by the time the police 
arrived from the nearest station, they had a good two 
hours’ start. 

These miscreants bear some resemblance to our 
Western “Road Agents,” and it is estimated that in 
Burmah there are between fifteen and twenty thou- 
sand men who get their living in this nefarious man- 
ner; but they will disappear when the British flag is 
once firmly planted in the land. 


ee eee 
“A LITTLE NEAR.” 


Readers of “David Copperfield” will remember the 
comical way in which good old Peggotty used to 
speak of Barkis, her husband, as being “‘a little near.” 
Many husbands of to-day are very “near” indeed in 
all matters pertaining to money. Their wives dread 
asking them for even the amount absolutely necessary 
for household expenses. Such wives are ever to be 
pitied, and such husbands should have wives like the 
partner of the penurious Mr. Hait, mentioned in the 
following incident. 


Mrs. Hait asked her husband for five dollars at the 
breakfast-table on Monday morning. 

“What for!” asked Mr. Hait, aghast, as he always 
was at the mention of money. 

“For household expenses,” said Mrs. Hait. 

“Household expenses?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“It takes an awful sight to run this house.” 

“I am very saving, James; I don’t see how I could 
be more so.” 

“Well, it’s 


or 


: the blessed 
time! 


oe we eat and wear clothes the blessed time, 
James.”’ 


“Oh, I s’pose so—more’s the pity! 


money, money, money, 


But I don’t see 


| what is to become of us, if we keep going on in this 


“It is my amusement, as hunting or shooting | 


or feasting is the amusement of other people. In 
pursuing it, I am led into all parts of Europe and 


mix with all sorts of people, that I may obtain | 


articles to adorn my house or to make it more 
comfortable. If I never live in it, I don’t care. I 
am carrying out the one object of my life.” 

A man living solely to build a palace for the 
purpose of his own gratification! 

These incidents represent inferior aims in life. 
It is every man’s duty to do the best work of 
which he is capable, and to exert his best influ- 
ence. His spiritual interests are his highest inter- 


ests, and the only ones that will last; if he cares 





| 








way.” 

Mr. Hait was a comparatively wealthy man, and 
Mrs. Hait knew it. She had gone through a scene 
like the above every Monday morning for nearly 
twenty years, and was, to use her own expression, 
‘tired and sick of it.” A plan had been evolvin 
itself in her mind for some time. Now she resolved 
to execute it. 

“Well, James,” she said, calmly, “I suppose I can 
manage to get along without money this week.” 

“Glad of it, my dear,” said James, brightening 
wonderfully. “Economy must be the order of the 
day in this house.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Hait. 

Monday’s meals were pretty “scrappy ;” Tuesday’s 
were more so. Mr. Hait tried to be jocose over his 
Wednesday morning breakfast of bread and stale 
butter, with weak coffee. 

“It goes three times as far when it’s made weak,” 
said Mrs. Hait, cheerily. 

ag Mr. Hait looked very hungry when he left the 
table. 

Two hours before noon he sent his wife this note 
from the office: 





“Get up one of your best dinners. Three gentle- 
men are coming home with me.” 

“T'll do my best,” she wrote in reply; “but you 
know economy is the order of the day in this house.” 

Mr. Hait was proud of his wife’s culinary abilities. 
He rushed excitedly into the dining-room just before 
noon. ‘“They’ve come!” he cried. 

“Have they?” asked Mrs. Hait, serenely. “Very 
well, dinner is ready.” 

A spotless cloth was on the table. On it was the 
best china and silver, a plate of bread crusts and dry 
crackers, three cold potatoes, a little odorous cooking 
butter, and a dish of dried peaches. 

“Mary!” said Mr. Hait. 

“Well, James?” 

“What does this mean?” 

“I’ve done the best I could. You know we never 
make a bill anywhere, and I had no money, so I’’—— 

Mr. Hait’s purse and its contents came flying into 
his wife’s lap. 

“Ll interest the gentlemen for an hour in the 
lib. ery,” he said, “and you do your best again, if it 
takes every dollar in that purse, and the purse too.” 

The result was highly pleasing to Mr. Hait, and 
pleasant to his wife also, for her husband was never so 
‘near’ again after that. 


——__+@>—____——_ 
For the Companion. 


THE ICE-PRISONER. 


Above,—a dome of gray; below,— 

The landscape carpeted with snow: 

No bird so warmly clad or bold 

Who dares to brave the bitter cold, 

I find within the silent wood 

A solitude of solitude. 

Through leafless trees no breeze is blown 
To hint that I am not alone,— 

No echo cracks the crystal air: 

The world about me seems to wear 

A look of peaceful loneliness, 
Remembering the soft caress 

Of summer winds that robbed the flowers, 
And music measuring the hours. 
Throughout the land the hush of death: 
I breathe, and, lo,—the ghost of breath! 
The crisp snow snaps beneath my tread 
Like fallen twigs and branches dead. 

But hark! Along the frozen ypomn . 
I catch a muffled liquid sound,— 

A voice that sings of Paradise, 

Low murmuring in walls of ice,— 

A melody that seems to run 

To find again the truant sun, 

1 hear the fettered pulses stir 

Of winter’s happy prisoner 

4 song and laughter bring 
A thought of the returning spring,— 
Of buds and grass with warm rain wet, 
And April’s early violet. 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
——+or—____—_ 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S QUILTS. 


“Those quilts of grandmother’s,’”’ writes a corre- 
spondent, “those ugly quilts—so beautiful in grand- 
mother’s eyes. He who has not had a grandmother 
to make and display her quilts does not know how 
much satisfaction there is in the piecing and possession 
of these family treasures. I remember my grand- 
mother’s quilts to this day. Indeed, I have one of 
them in my possession, given to me by the dear old 
grandmother herself, as one of the most valuable 
things she had to offer when she bade me good-by for 
the last time. 


“This quilt is of the ‘double nine-patch’ variety. 
is made of white muslin and red an 
quilted in herring-bone and feather 
have had a ‘Rising Sun,’ a ‘Log Cabin,’ a ‘Touch-and- 
take,’ a ‘Star of Bethlehem,’ an ‘Irish Chain,’ a ‘Hen 
and Chickens,’ or a ‘Lady Washington’ pattern; but 
I preferred the ‘double nine-patch.’ 

“With all her weaknesses iti the quilt-making direc- 
tion, my grandmother never made a ‘crazy quilt.’ 
She had some very ugly quilts, but nothing as mind- 
distracting and ugly as @ modern crazy quilt. The 
quilts were always brought out and displayed alon 
with the family album; and how many times have 
heard grandmother go through with this formula: 

«*There’s just nineteen hundred and sixty-eight 
pieces in this quilt, and I cut and pieced every one of 
them myself. 

«“<This is a piece of my dress when I was only nine 
years old. You don’t get such goods nowadays. This 
is a piece of my Mary Jane’s dress, the last one she 
had before she took down with the fever and died. 
This is a piece of Liddy Jones’ ——. This is a piece 
of Harriet Simpson’s wrapper. This is Eliza Smart’s 
baby’s double-gown. This is like ’Mandy Barton’s 
dress. I had a skirt of this myself. There was only 
seven yards in the piece, not enough for a whole dress. 
I got it with my first butter-money after pa and me 
was married. The waist of it was a yallow ground 
with little red berries on it. There’s a piece of it in 
here some place. Here it is, right in this corner. 
That little piece of — blue with the white spots 
is like a sack my mother had, and my Martha Ann 
had a sun-bonnet like this—one of them kind with the 
crown and tail buttoned on. They’re so easy to wash 
and do up. This purple piece with the white vine in 
it is a piece of the first short dress my John Henry 
ever had; and here he has children of his own almost 
grown now.’ 

My 


It 
green calico, and 
tterns. I might 


“And so it went on for an hour at a time. 
grandmother could have told exactly where all those 
pieces came from, and what they were like. Her 

uilt-making was such a source of pleasure to her in 
this life, that she once said, innocently and quaintly 
=. 

«Pd be real glad if I could piece a few in the world 
to come; but I don’t s’pose I can. The Good Book 
don’t say anything about it, at least.’ ” 


—__—_—_+o+_____ 
THE LITTLE DROWNED BOY 


A friend and admirer of the late Dr. Collennet,—an 
eminent physician of the Island of Guernsey,—calling 
upon him one day, was introduced to his son, six or 
seven years of age, as the “little drowned boy.”” Anx- 
ious to learn the meaning of the expression, he was 
asked to explain. 


“Yes, he is my little drowned boy,” he repeated, 
looking down lovingly upon the child and patting his 
curly head. Then he resumed: 

«When he was about two years old, his bonne took 
him out one day in the little carriage. She called at 
her mother’s house, not far away, and left Pierre in 
the carriage. When she came out the carriage was 
empty. 

“She at once raised a hue-and-cry, and there was 
distracted running about of many persons in search 
of the missing child. There was in the garden an 
abandoned well covered with old, loose boards. The 
boards were disturbed, and some of them gone. In 
looking down the well, the white skirts of the child 
were seen, but the body was partly covered by some 
of the boards. 

“In an adjoining house lived an old man, who, 
alarmed at the cries of the women, hobbled along and 
climbed over the partition fence between the two gar- 
dens. Going to the well, he saw the situation at a 
glance. He was a blacksmith. The first thing he had 
made when out of his apprenticeship was a grappling: 
iron, which for many years had hung in its place in 
his cottage. He remembered this at this moment, 
and clambered back over the fence, seized the 
ple, went to the well, unbent the line from the bucket, 
attached it to the iron, and hobbled back once more 
to the rescue of the child. 

“The first thing was to remove the boards which lay 
over the body, and then, fortunately, he hooked the 
iron into a part of the child’s dress. The old man had 
asthma y, aud by the excitement and unwonted 





exertion a violent fit of it came on, but he pulled 
away slowly and painfully at the —-. when, just as 
the child came to the top of the well, he could endure 
no more and was about to let go the line, when, arriy- 
ing at the instant, I caught it. 

“The body was brought home, when I began the 
treatment of it constantly, without a moment’s cessa- 
tion, for five hours, before there was any sign of re- 
turning life. Now, here he is, sound and hearty—a 
little drowned boy.” % 

‘How long had he been in the water?” asked the 
friend. 

“I do not know. Nobody knows when he fell in; 
but it seemed an age to those women who were first 
at the well. He must have been in the water, after he 
was discovered, fifteen or twenty minutes. 

“Since that day our neighbor, the blacksmith, works 
no longer at his trade. He earned enough then of 
gratitude and love from us to keep him in comfort the 
rest of his life.” 


+> 
or 


A PECULIAR DISH OF GREENS. 


The following incident occurred at a very early date 
in the history of Maine. Among the new settlers of 
Pemaquid was one by the name of Alexander, who, 
according to custom, was chosen as captain to com- 
mand the little company of men which banded to- 
gether for self-protection in those dangerous times. 
Now Mrs. Alexander, being much puffed up by the 
honor, must needs make a feast to celebrate it. All 
her neighbors were invited, some of the women 
bringing knitting, others coarse garments for sewing, 
and still others their “little wheels” on their backs, 
with a distaff of flax to spin, and all bringing babies. 


One can imagine what a merry company it was that 
gathered in the great log kitchen, knitting-needles 
clicking, babies crooning, and the flax-wheels hum- 
min Htice a great swarm of bees in a clover field, 
while outside the newly-made captain treated the 
men. 

Over the fire and hanging from the huge iron crane 
was a big brass kettle, boiling furiously and emitting 
a@ most fragrant odor. There was whispering among 
the guests as to what their hostess could be prepar- 
ing, but all agreed that if it tasted half as good as it 
smelled, it would be good enough. 

Dinner-time came, the knitting was put aside, the 
babies were hushed to sleep, and the wheels pushed 
back against the walls. All gathered about the rough 
table expectantly, and Mrs. Alexander, with a look 
of triumph, passed to each a goodly portion of the 
contents of the brass kettle, well seasoned and gar- 
nished with butter. 

As it, happened, one of the guests was a rough old 
trader from Boston, and his natural gruffness of dis- 
position had not been softened by his generous pota- 
tions outside. He looked at his dish curiously for a 
moment, tasted it, made a wry face, then shouted out, 
to the consternation of the ag nee 

“Woman, how much 0’ this stuff did ye cook and 
butter?” 

“Why, a pound!” said the captain’s wife, some- 
what incensed. ‘Pray, isn’t that enough?” 

“Enough?” cried the trader. ‘Yes, to kill the 
whole settlement, stewed in yon pizen kettle! This 
is tea, madam, for drinking, not to be made into vile 

reens!”’ 

m An explanation followed, and Mrs. Alexander, to 
whom the article of tea was hitherto unknown, as 
also to her equally ignorant neighbors, retired crest- 
fallen, yet we presume a much wiser woman. 





42> 
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A TRAGIC ADVENTURE. 


An adventure in an Indian jungle which ends pleas- 
antly is not undesirable, as it may add to the travel- 
ler’s stock of anecdotes. But one which begins with 
an alarm and is terminated by a tragedy is not desired 
even by the tourist anxious to be in a thrilling situa- 
tion. 


One night, a lady in India was being carried in her 

doolie—a sort of canvas box-bed slung on bamboo 
aging ay a forest. Suddenly she awoke from 
1er nap to find the doolie on the ground and a blaze 
of light all around her. Her English maid came to 
the doolie and told her that there was an alarm created 
by the advance of wild elephants. 

The lady, springing out of the doolie, saw the bear- 
ers encircling her with a ring of bonfires, and in the 
darkness beyond, the dim forms of the huge animals. 

A few paces from her was another doolie, which had 
also been stopped. Its occupant, an Englishman, was 
excitedly firing at the elephants, with a revolver, to 
scare them. In his nervousness, he pointed the re- 
volver at the servant-maid and shot her dead. 

Englishman, the lady, and the bearers, forgetting 
the elephants in their horror, crowded about the body 
of the r girl. The fires went down, and the ele- 

hants charged upon and routed the human intruders. 

ivery one rushed into the darkness of the forest. 

The lady, in her flight, tumbled into a hole deep 
enough to conceal her. She remained there until day- 
light, when the elephants departed, and the coolies 
returning, the solemn march, with a corpse for a bur- 
den, began. 








TIGER IN THE STREETS. 


Benares, one of the two holiest cities in India, is 
believed by the Hindoos to be under the special pro- 
tection of the terrible Siva. But once the god was so 
careless as to allow a tiger to steal into the city and 
wound a dozen of his worshippers. 


One morning, the superintendent of police, a Scotch- 
man, was not a little surprised at being told that dur- 
ing the night a wild beast had seriously wounded sev- 
eral natives. Guided by the informer, he went to the 
bottom of the steps, where in a dark recess on the 
top he saw two eyes glaring in the darkness. 

Takin a musket from a policeman, the superin- 
tendent fired. With a roar, a huge tiger bounded out, 
rushed down the steps, and fell into a hole. His fore- 
leg had been wounded by the Scotchman’s shot. A 
policeman fired, but missed. The tiger sprang out of 
the hole, seized the man and tore him severely. 

Then the enraged beast rushed on the crowd, and 
wounded people on all sides. A company of police- 
men marched up, with loaded muskets, but as they 
had no percussion caps, they retreated in disorder. 

The tiger was master of the situation, until the 
superintendent had ridden to the English camp and 
returned with several officers anxious to hunt a 
tiger in the streets of the sacred city. The beast was 
—— to bay in an enclosed place, and a volley laid 
him low. 


4a 





CAUGHT. 


Foreigners who attempt the humors of conversa- 
tion, before being quite “naturalized” to the turns of 
the native speech, frequently make drolleries of their 
own without knowing it. This German had evidently 
heard the joke on the maiden lady who was always 
twenty-five. 


Mr. Sol Smith Russell tells how he recently renewed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Otto Schnelgarten, of Mil- 
waukee. Schnelgarten said,— 

“Let me see, Sol, you ond me vas aboud the same 
age, aind it? How old vas you, anyway?” 

“T am thirty-seven years old,” replied Mr. Russell. 

“Ach, gome now! Dot vos a choke!” insisted 
Schnelgarten, smiling sceptically. 7 

“No,” protested Mr. Russell. ‘I was born in 1848. 

“In eighteen fordy-eighd, eh?” cried Schnelgarten. 
“Get oud! I gat 


ich you now! You told me dot ten 


| years ago!”—Chicago News. 
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For the Companion. 
FATHER YEAR’S PARTY. 


Father Year gave a purty one time, 
And all his dear children invited. 
They had scattered all over the world, 

And yet not a member was slighted. 


They came, several hundred, and filled 
His dining-hall, sumptuous and splendid, 
And merriment ruled every hour 
Till the wonderful party was ended. 


New Year’s wore her lovely white robe 
With snowdrops adorning her bosom; 
Her jewels, she fastened secure, 
For fear in the dance, she might lose ’em. 


Feb. Twenty-second came ringing his bells 
And pulled very hard at the latchet ; 

“ Because it was cold’’—he never tells lies— 
He pounded the door with his hatchet! 

That roguish young sir, April First, 
Escorted the gentle Miss May-day, 

And she was so smiling and sweet 
He thought her a very fine lady! 


June Twenty-fourth had a white apron on, 
And Fourth of July, like a rocket, 
Came dashing right into the house 
With crackers stuffed into his pocket. 





Thanksgiving, so lovely and gracious, 
Was there with her bounty unsparing; 
Though favors and blessings she show- 
ered 
On all of the poor and wayfaring! 


And Christmas, most loved one of all, 
Came home with her pine and her 
holly! 
Time fails me—I pause!—but every one 
said, 
The party was perfectly jolly! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
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For the Companion. 
NELLIE’S GIFT. 


One winter day, Nellie Long stood 
at the top of an icy hill, wistfully 
looking at the children slide down on 
their bright sleds. 

It was so cold that she shivered and 
shook, and the tears that would come 
into her eyes froze on her cheeks to 
tiny cakes of ice. Just think, she was 
five years old, and she had never been 
on a sled! Why was it that other girls 
could have so many nice things and do 
whatever they liked, and she never 
could, she wondered sadly. 

Suddenly a little girl with cheeks 
like two red roses, and eyes like two 
bright stars, came dancing up to her. 
“How do, beggar-girl?” she said, 
gayly. 

“T’m not a beggar!” replied Nellie, 
indignantly. 

“T didn’t mean any harm,” said 
the other. ‘Don’t you want to slide 
down hill with me ?” 





could not go on her sikeigh-ride, but she had sent 
word that the rest must go any way. She wanted 
them to have a nice time on her birthday, if she 
couldn’t. 

“Isn’t that lovely of her?” said Isabel Gray. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll all do. Let’s each one 
give her a elegant present, so she won’t miad. I’ll 
send her the very expensivest box of candy I 
can find.” 

The others eagerly agreed to give oranges, 
bananas, nuts, cake—everything nice they could 
think of. 

‘‘What’ll you send her, beggar-girl?” Isabel 
asked Nellie. 

Isabel did not like her because her clothes were 
so old and shabby. A very strange reason for 
hating anybody, Nellie thought. ‘Oh, if I could 
only give May something, to show her how I love 
her!” she said to herself. But she was so poor 
that she often did not have enough to eat, and 
never anything to give away, or to spend. Soshe 
did not answer Isabel, but stood digging her heel 
into the ice, and trying hard not to cry. 

“Oh, well,” said Isabel, scornfully, “if you 
don’t love May, I think I wouldn’t go on her 
sleigh-ride if I was you.” 

‘Why, Belle, you know May wants her to go!” 
said Alice Gray. ‘How can you talk so?” 

All the morning Nellie thought of the sleigh- 
ride, and what fun it would be, and how sorry 
she was because May could not go. They were 
to start at two o’clock, and suddenly the idea 
popped into Nellie’s head that she might go and 
see May for a few moments before they started. 
The servant who opened the door stared at the 
child, and evidently thought she was a beggar, 





but May’s mamma kissed her, and took her right 
up to May’s room. 

It was a pretty, dainty place, but Nellie forgot 
al] about its beauty when she saw May on the 
bed, looking so sad and pale. 

May was delighted to see her, and brightened 
up and chatted gayly, and showed her all her 
presents, and all the good things the girls had 
sent her. ‘But there didn’t one of them come to 
see me, ’cept you,” she said. 

*You’ve got such loads of presents, and such a 
beautiful tea-set, and everything, you'll have a 
nice time, even if you don’t go sleigh-riding,” 
said Nellie. 

“You can’t have a tea-party without any party,” 
May answered, gloomily. 

Then another idea popped into Nellie’s head. 
Suppose she should stay and play with May, 
instead of going on the ride? But oh! how could 
she give it up? 

“Can’t your mamma play with you ?” she fal- 
tered. 

“Yes, but she isn’t company,” said May. 

Slowly Nellie began to unwind the old red com- 
forter around her head. 

“I’m going to stay with you,” she said, sol- 
emnly. 

“Nellie, you darlin’!” cried May. 
you sha’n’t! you mustn’t!” 

“T—T'd rather. I’d love to stay!” said Nellie. 
“TI wanted to give you a present, May, but I 
didn’t have any money; and so I'll stay with you 
for a present, if you want me to.” 

“Oh, if you only will!” gasped May “It’s | 
just the besterest present I ever had!” 

BERTHA WATSON. 





‘No, no, 














“Oh—oh—I guess you’re making 
fun!” gasped Nellie. 

“No, I aint. Come, if you want 
to,” said the beautiful little stranger. 

“Oh—oh—oh !” gasped Nellie again, and in an- 
other minute she was on that wonderful thing, a 
sled, dashing over the ground, with the wind roar- 
ing in her face, and the snow flying up about her. 

“I’m just too happy to live!” she cried, when 
they reached the bottom. 

“Come on and slide down again,” said May, 
her new acquaintance. 

From that time the two little girls were fast 
friends, and Nellie could slide down hill when- 
ever she chose. 

Some of the others thought May was very queer 
to play with an ugly, poor child, but May didn’t 
care for that. 

When her mother told her she could have a 
sleighing-party for her birthday, Nellie was the 
first girl she asked to go. And Nellie was wild 
with delight. 

“You can’t slide down this time,” May said to 
her after she had invited the other girls. ‘I want 
to do a circus. You don’t mind this once, do 
you ?” 

“Oh no,” said Nellie; “I'd love to see a circus.” 

‘Ladies and gentlemen, behold Miss Mayflower, 
the celebrated slider-down-hilleress!” cried May, 
and rushing forward, kissing her hands, she gave 
her sled a little shove, and sprang on it, standing 
up. 

“O May! Don’t! You mustn’t slide down stand- 
ing up! You'll hurt yourself !’* cried the girls, but 
away went May—down—down—Then came a 
crash and acry! The sled dashed into a tree, and 
May lay motionless on the ground. 

The frightened children ran to her, and a man 
who was passing took the poor little figure up in 
his arms and carried it home. Next day the lit- 


tle girls told each other in whispers that May had 











For the Companion. 


THE SNOW-SHEEP. 
Why are the skies in winter gray? 
Because the snow-sheep pass that way, 
And, sometimes, wher they leap a wall, 
Their white fleece drops—the snow-flakes fall. 
For the Companion. 
A HUNT FOR POSIE. 


The children were having a nice game of hide- 
and-seek one afternoon, and Posie wanted to play 
with the rest. 

“Oh, you can’t! You don’t know how,” said 
Penny. ‘You're too little, Rosie-Posie. We'd 
find you first thing.” 

“No, you touldn’t!” said Posie; and away she 
scampered, out to where Aunt Sue stood in the 
back porch waiting for the carriage. 

Aunt Sue wasn’t too little to play hide-and-seek. 
She laughed when she heard Posie’s story, and 
quick as a flash she tucked Posie into the big 
clothes-basket, which stood there waiting for Mrs. 
O’Brien’s little boy, who always came after the 
washing every Tuesday afternoon. 

“There, dear, don’t make a bit of noise!” said 
she. “I guess they'll have a hunt to find you.” 

But they didn’t find Posie. They didn’t even 
miss her until mamma came down from sorting 
rug rags upstairs, and asked,— 

«““Why, where’s the baby, children ?” 

Sure enough, where was Posie? Nobody knew, 
but in less than a minute they were all trying to 
find out. They looked in every place where a 
mouse could hide, and poor grandma lost her 
glasses in the ash-box, poking over the ashes ; but 
no Posie could be found. 








broken her leg, and was all bruised and hurt, and 
would have to lic in bed for a long time. 


She | 


“Was there—any one here, children, while I 
was at work upstairs ?” she asked. 

“No-nobody but Tim O’Brien, af-after the 
clothes,” sobbed Penny. ‘O mamma, where do 
you s’pose she is ?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said mamma, very 
soberly indeed. She looked almost ready to cry 
herself; and I cannot really tell what would have 
happened next, if at that minute little Tim 
O’Brien’s hand-cart hadn’t trundled up the plank- 
walk again. 

‘Why, there’s Tim come back,” said Penny, 
wiping away a big tear. ‘“‘And—and—O mamma! 
I—I do believe he’s got Posie!” And of course 
we know he had. 

Such a time as there was then! Posie was 
hugged and kissed as she hadn’t been for a week, 
and asked forty questions before she could find 
breath to answer one. And Tim stood looking on 
with his hands in his pockets, and his freckled 
face one broad smile. 

“Aunt Sue hided me in the basket,” panted Po- 
| sie pretty soon; “and I goed fast to sleep, and not 
| anybody finded me, and I goed to Tim’s house in 
the basket, and comed home again, and that’s 
all.” 

“J should think it was enough,” laughed mam- 
ma. 

“T thought the baskit was pretty heavy,” said 
Tim, with a bashful grin; “but I didn’t s’pose 
there was a little girl into it.” 

“JI should say not,” laughed mamma again. 
And then she gave Tim his pockets full of the 
biggest apples in the house. 

And Aunt Sue laughed when she came home, 
though she couldn’t help feeling a little bit sorry. 

“Any way, they did have a hunt to find you, 


” 





The children began to cry, and mamma looked 
frightened enough. She thought of tramps. 








didn’t they ?” she asked of Posie. 
| Yes, wm,” answered Posie. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAMS. 


The omitted rhymes are formed from the words 


omitted in the last lines of the third and fourth stanzas. 
The day was January 17, 


In seventeen hundred six. Please note the year; 
At Boston, then, was born the boy I * * * 
But a scant welcome greeted him, I * oe im 


He was the fifteenth child of parents * * * *, 

And yet he worked his way to wealth and’ Sees, 
Which last at least, long ages may endure, 

For all the world of scholars knew his * * * *, 


He greatly helped to make his country * * * *; 

In many ways, too, he renown did win— 
Invented stoves, chained electricity; 

Invert his name, ’tis * **** *** ##*#& ee x, 


Both wit and wisdom in his brain found * * * *, 
And author's fame he surely did not * * * *; 
And Richard Saunders was his nom de plume ; 
You find it in “* **#* ## RR RHR RRR RR RD 

. Ereram PAYSON. 


PROGRESSIVE 

Tam a word of six letters. 
ly 1,2, 3, is alight blow. 
My iL 2% & % 5, is a plate. 

y 


ENIGMA. 


My 1, 2, is a relation. 
My 1, 243.4 , is the head. 
My 2, 3, is a preposition. 
3,4, you did at dinner last week. 


my 3, 4, 5, 6, is a shelter. My gyal 
parent. A. 
3. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 103 letters, is 
aquotation from an American statesman, 
who was born Jan, 18, 1782. 


16, 1, 10, 103, is fate. 


27, 58, 35, 25, is limited. 


The 22, 4, 23, 
The 2 : 
The 5, 85, 81, 82, 14, 24, is a machine 

for cleaning cotton. 
The 21, 41, 15, 20, 9, 
The 17, 31, 30, 7, 6s, 

penurious. 
The 88, 18, 93, 69, 8, 89, 45, is a woollen 
covering for a bed. 





3, is contracted. 
5Y, 20, 6, 77, 38, is 








The &s, 7, 11, 91, 67, 57, is a quick pull. 
The 26, 12. » 43, 44, 13, is a symbol. 
The 46, 36, 73, 19, 49, 101, 100, 86, is 


making believe. 
The 66, 05, 70, 
The 76, 48, 61, 

for the head. 
The 55, 84, 33, 51, 78, 37, 
The 40, 39, 

habitation. 
The 56, 52, 80, 71, 72, is a puff of wind. 
The 74, 60, 62, 99, 96, is a small job. 
The H, 92, 97, 87, is unwilling. 


28, G4 


, 75, 47, are dirges. 
OA, 


32, 63, is a covering 


is a cavern. 
34, 50, 65, YS, 90, 102, is a 


GILBERT FORREST. 


4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. He made 
there was —— 
?- ° 

- It was seage to see the —— —— 
- & man of such 

3. I would not —— with an organ —. 

4. He wrote me rather a —~ —— about 
his failures in ———. 

5. You could but —— that he was a verr 
speaker. 


a mists ake, whe + he said 
—_ in the boy’s 











5. 


A RIGHT ANGLE. 


* * * 


* 
. 
. . 
+ 


* 
+ 
* oe 
* 


My jirst, it well smoked and well cooked, is good 
‘ood. 
My second’s the time to choose life’s occupation. 
My third’s a fixed star of the first magnitude. 
In my fourth, a very well known constellation. 


My ‘Sith i is much liked by, and rhymes well with, boys. 
‘hese five, each 8 lled with exactly five letters, 
When written in column, at right angles show 
The names of two men who have made us their 
debtors. 


The first’s a philosopher, learned but not wise, 

For, ah! he took bribes, and was treacherous, too. 
The second’s a poet, whose name never dies. 

Both born in the first month, the day twenty-two. 


8. 8S. D. 
6. 


TWO DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 


The finals of the first double acrostic form the initials 
of the second. The initials and finals of the first give 
the names of two important personages, one of whom 
was born in January, 1759, and the other died in Jan- 
uary, 1757. The finals of the second double acrostic 
will tell what they were. 


First Double Acrostic. 


1. A rowing or sailing mate - of boats. 

2. A book of rites. . Destructive. 

4. A feminine name. 

5. A detached work in a fortification. 

6. A place of amusement. 

7. A kind of silk or cotton handkerchief. 

8. Having the same form. 9%. A remedy for wrong. 
10. A bituminous and inflammable liquid which ex- 

udes from the earth. 1. Enchantment. 


Second Double Acrostic. 


=" 


. Without design. 
3. A masculine name. 


2. Expressive. 
4. To allure. 





z Wandering. 6. To revive. 
7. A city in Belgium. 8. A kind of leather. 
9. 


To gratify to the utmost. 
10. To fix upon. 11. New Englanders. 
F. S. F. 
7. 
WORD CHARADE. 


( Phonetic.) 





Wages for professional services—nonsense—to flut- 
| ter—changes. 

2ead in the sounds re quired, the name of an annual 
| festival-observed by the Chinese in the month of Jan- 
| uary. 
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For the Companion, 
HEALTH AND ACTIVITY. 


In reference to the recent disclosures of low con- 
duct among the wealthy class of England, the Medi- 
cal Record says that there can never be a large and 
wealthy leisure class without a considerable propor- 
tion indulging in evil passions. It adds, in substance, 
that such matters “are bound to occupy a large part 
of the thoughts and feelings of men who live high, 
and have nothing serious to occupy their minds; 
and that the existence of an unemployed wealthy 
class is shown by history to be always a source of 
danger.” 

The people of the United States are deeply inter- 
ested in this matter. Never before did wealth accu- 
mulate so rapidly to sach huge proportions. Besides, 
we are fast getting to be a nation of cities, where 
everything lessens the physical and moral tone, goads 
to unhealthy excitements, and favors vice by conceal- 
ment in the crowd. It is trite to say that the hardiest 
and mightiest nations of antiquity perished through 
effeminacy and vice born of wealth, luxury and ease. 
But it is just that lesson which we most need to lay to 
heart. 

Man is a balance and he 
morally and physically, only as he preserves the 
proper balance of his activities. The appetites and 
sensibilities have their God-planned place, as much so 
as the intellectual and moral nature, but it is one of 
suberdination to the latter. The man who makes 
any form of gratification, whether the love of pleas- 
ure or the love of wealth, an end, has lost his balance, 
and is a deranged man. It is safe to accumulate, if 
marked power to do so is balanced by beneficence or 
a controlling sense of stewardship. But the physical 
life must be balanced by an intelligent regard for the 
higher interests of ourselves and others. Ignore this, 
and man soon becomes a beast. 

We say, then, let our youth be trained to recognize 
the unchangeable law and will of God as inscribed on 
their being; to comprehend the wonderful adjustment 
of their complex natures; to accept of bona fide work 
of hand, or brain, or heart, as essential to moral health. 
Let all bear in mind also that there is nothing worse 
for men, however high their social position, than to 
have nothing serious to do—unless it be to add thereto 
the incessant stimulation of their emotional suscepti- 
bilities with exciting litevature. 


of forces; is healthful, 


“Tl fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


—_—e—_—_—_ 
JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 


Jupiter rejoices in a retinue of four moons that re- 
volve around him, as our moon revolves around the 
earth, only much more rapidly, The nearest moon 
completes a revolution in forty-two hours, and the 
most distant one is but sixteen days and sixteen hours 
in making a circuit. 

Ever since Galileo discovered them in 1610, they 
have been objects of great interest to observers. A 
few persons, possessing exceptional visual powers, 
have seen one or two of them with the naked eye. 
Most observers, however, require an opera-glass to 
bring them out as tiny points of light. A small tele- 
scope will improve the view. But it requires the most 
powerful telescopes to show them under the best con- 
ditions, for then the glowing points are transformed 
to discs, or tiny globes of intense brightness, shining 
with surpassing splendor as they course around their 
great primary. 

rhe four moons are all visible at times, but oftener 
only three or two or onecan be seen. On rare occa- 


sions, the whole four disappear, and the huge planet 


moves moonless on the celestial path. 


There are three causes for the disappearance of the | 


moons. They may be eclipsed, passing into the shad- 
ow which Jupiter casts behind him for fifty million 
miles; they may pass behind the planet and be oc- 
culted; or they may pass in front of the planet and 
make transits over his disc. 

An astronomer at the Dun Echt Observatory re- 
cords an interesting observation of the transit of the | 
fourth satellite. As he watched the tiny bright spot 
in its passage over the planet’s disc, he saw it over 
take and occult its own shadow. 
the 


Therefore, the sun, 
earth, the satellite and the part of the dise oc- 


culted must have been in a straight line. 








to an observer on Jupiter, was, at the time, making a 
transit over the sun,and must have dwindled to a 
black sphere, no larger than a pin’s head. 

It is safe to say, there were on the planet no observ- 
ers, endowed like human beings, to behold a transit 
of the earth; perhaps this was not the case with the 
satellites. 

—_——_—_~—_——_—— 
THE HUMAN RACE. 


Some one recently made publicly the remark that if 
the whole human race were divided into families of 
five persons each, the State of Texas is large enough 


| to supply half an acre of land to each family. The 


statement surprised some people, and not a few of 
them declared hastily, without performing the neces- 
sary calculations, that it could not be true. 


But it is true. There are supposed to be about four- 
teen hundred million persons living on the globe. A 
half-acre to each family of five would require one 
acre for ten persons, or one hundred and — million 
acres in all. The are& of Texas is more than two 
hundred and sixty-two thousand square miles, or 
nearly one handed and eighty-eight million acres. 

Consequently there would be a surplus of almost 
twenty-eight millions left over after every family was 
prov ided for, which would be sufficient for four or five 
times the present population of the United States. 

Not many people realize how little space would be 
needed to xccommodate the whole human race, assem- 
bled in one place. Suppose we were to fancy every 
human being forming one of a vast congregation, 
seated in fourteen hundred million easy chairs, each 
a a square yard of ground space. 

As there are nearly three million one hundred thou- 
sand square yards in a square mile, that number rep- 
resents the size of the congregation that could be 
seated upon it under the conditions named; and the 
whole human family could be gathered on a tract of 


| four hundred and fifty-two square miles,—or twenty- 


one and a quarter miles each way. 

Less than two-fifths of the area of the little State 
of Rhode Island would suffice to give comfortable 
seating-room to the whole human race. One-twelfth 
of the area of Rhode Island would be enough to 
afford standing-room,—as people stand in a crowd, 
without crushing,—to every man, woman and child 
on the face of the globe. 

° ibinocsaenmn 
BURMESE ANTS. 


Burmah, which the British have recently conquered, 
and added to their vast possessions, will not be a 
pleasant residence for Europeans, if we may judge 
by some of the statements made in regard to the 
country. Inno part of the Fast is insect life said to 
be so vigorous as in Burmah, and more particularly 
in the months of May and October, when the change 
of the monsoons takes place. 


The rains, which commence usually about the 15th of 
May, seem to awaken myriads of all kinds of flying in- 
sects, mosquitoes being the most troublesome both to 
man and beast, whilst flying ants are as disagreeable. 

The ants do not bite, like the mosquito, but com- 
ing in battalions, the only resource for the besieged is 
turning out the lights, or an ignominious flight into 
darkness, until the plague has —. I have seen 
(says a correspondent) a well-lighted ball-room in- 
vaded by these flying ants in Maulmain, effectually 





putting a stop to dancing. Round each of the lights 
| thousands of these insects swarmed, covering with 
their wings and bodies any one who ventured near. 

The Burmese—to whom little comes amiss in the 
| eating line—fry the flying ants in oil, and pronounce 
|them of excellent flavor. I have met with but one 
Englishman whe is of the same opinion, and he rel- 
ishes a Burman ant curry quite as highly as a gour- 
mand at home does a peculiarly fine Stilton cheese. 

The flying ants of Burmah have this in their favor: 
in their short life they only emerge from mother earth 
and fly towards the light, and in their winged career 
they often eat nothing before they immolate them- 
selves at the nearest lamp, when what remains of them 
is gladly turned to account by Jack Burman, and often 
} _— a savory meal, with rice, for himself and fam- 
ily 

——_~>_—_— 
CAME VERY NEAR IT. 


*A miss is as good as a mile,” the proverb says,— 
but it is comical to hear how some persons shorten 
the “mile” when telling the story of their exploits. 
The hunter who “almost killed” a bear had simply 
fired at the beast and ran away; and the man who 
“came very near” being Governor of the State had 
received one vote in the nominating convention. 


“No,” said a Kentuckian in ve yy to a question, 
“IT never actually fought a duel, but I came very near 
it once.” 

“Tell us about it, colonel,” said a breathless lis- 
tener. 

“It was some years ago, when duels were much 
more common than they are now, when a man’s hon- 
or was a sacred thing and to be defended at any cost. 
I received a challenge from a gentleman who said 
that I had insulted him, and that I must either 
make a full apology or fight. I, being the challenged 
party, had the choice of weapons, of course.” 

“And you chose” 

“I chose to apologize. That’s the nearest I ever 
came to fightin’ a duel,’ concluded the colonel.—New 
York Times. 


And ¢*at was quite near enough. 
———__.¢ 
NOT AFRAID. 


A man who is cowardly is never at loss to explain 
his actions. 





A Dutch soldier who had lain down to slumber was 
roused from his repose by the rattle of musketry and 
the roar of cannon. Starting from the ground minus 
hat, coat and boots, he tore a a place of 
safety, encountering in his flight a Maine man who 
was hurrying to the front. 

‘Hello there, you Dutchman! what’s the matter?” 
shouted the patriot. 
| “Maddah! Py cracious, der is too mooch shootin’ 
mine head aroundt!” 

“Shootin’! What on airth did you ’xpect—feather- 
| bed and fried eyesters—hey ? 
| Dot vas all righd—I don’d vas hunkry nor shleeby 
joost now—but I don’d feel joost so better as I did. " 

“Oh, you Dutch coward! come back hyar an’ pitch 
in like a man!” 

“No, sir, not dis time, ev you pleese. I don’d vas 
*fraid off someting in dis world; but *mongst dem 
cannon-balls und all dot oxeitement, it vas no prober 
place for a man mit a fam’bly.” 


—_—_———— 
THE BENEFIT. 

Some people have a strange idea of getting their 
money’s worth. A young medical man was attending 
an old Irishwoman who lived in one of the poorer 
quarters of Edinburgh. She had been very ill, but 
was on the way to recovery, when one day she said to 
the doctor: 

“Will ye tell me, bent dear, for certain, whether 








The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 





Natrolithic Water is highly approved for its com- 
paratively pleasant taste and entire absence of griping. 
a 
Best iodides and vegetable alteratives make Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla the best blood medicine. (Adv. 
> 
Children starving to death on account of their | 
inability to digest food will find a marvellous food and 
remedy in SCOTT’S EMULSION OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES. Palatable and easily digested. 


















GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Dorehe: Dorchester, Mass. 


EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO-SILICON 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN 


FOR CLEANING AND 
POLISHING 


Gold, | 


JEWELRY, &ec. 
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¢ 
on receipt of address, mentions 
ing this paper, or full-sized box, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE: postpaid, for 15 cts, in stamps. 


erste’ ELECTRO-SILICON "32" 


fullname 


THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 





Towe m 
Restoration 
to Health 
,and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 





ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions. 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 


hing A, the great Skin Cure, instantl 
ing 3 and Inflammation, clears the Skin an 
cers, and restores the hair. 


CuTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
——- treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
lemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Sold every where. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT. sits lb Frepared by the POTTER 4 AND 
CHEMICAL On Boston, Mass. 

&¢@~ Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Sharp, Sudden, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 
Nervous Swe ee 8 relieved by CUTICURA 


JAMES PYLE'S 


allays Itch- 
Scalp, heals 












THE BEST THING KNOWN ror 


WASHING AND BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction. No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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STEAM 


m= WASHER 


a with or w 

John Jeweler, Normal, Il., writes: “You 
ook shes Pet ot of the Washer 1 bought last summer. 
Ist. It is the best machine ever invented by man. 2d. We 
have Fp as good dinners on Monday as on any other day. 

you run short, you can not buy ours for $1000. 

ire. Hauck, of St. Joseph, Ill., 
take $50 for mine. 
o’clock this mo 

Mr. G. Jacques, St Ignace, Mich., writes: “Formerly 
it took the washerwoman from 7 7, A. we to . M.; now 
from 7, A. M., to 10.30, A.M.” Mrs. A. W. orrison, of 
Longview, Tex., writes: tt ‘isa treasure. It makes the 


Active, honest persons, 


writes: I would not 
ae was ning was on the line at eight 

































We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &e. Teas of al; 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We do a very larg« 
Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 
9) CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 





as Premiums with 3, $7 and $10 orders. WHITE TE, 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders, GOLD-BAND OR MOss-ROSE SETS of 4 





pieces or DINNER SETS of 112 pie with 20 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the la 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Coffee business, in 
Boston. Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past five years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds to points west. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





ders, 














For netion’ ‘ie hair only the very best of 
soap and pure water should be used. Tho 
average soap contains too much free alkali, 
which draws the natural oil from the hair 
and scalp, and. leaves the former harsh and 
lustreless, while it roughens the latter, caus- 
ing scurf or dandruff. The purity and mild- 
ness of the Ivory Soap gives it pre-eminenco 
for cleaning the hair and scalp. It contains 
no free alkali, so its use insures a clean and 
healthy head of hair of the lustre and soft- 
ness of silk. 

















Made in Congress, But- 
ton and Lace; broad 
and narrow toe; the best Tannery 
Calf, Glove-Kid Tops, Oak Leather 
Bottoms. Equals any $5 or $6 Shoe. 
Take none unless stamped: 


W. L. Douglas’ $3 Shoe, Warranted. 


The sales of this Shoe increased in 1885 
105 per cent. over 1884, thus establishing its 
superiority over all competitors without a 
doubt. Send address on postal, 
if your dealer cannot supply you, 
and receive directions for insur- 
ing a perfect fit. Dealers not 
handling these goods are requested 
to write for particulars at once. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 









WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


|GIVEN AWAY! 


A ~~ Pictiona of the Mugiish Language 
compiled from the Quarto‘and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 


With Foreign Words and Werasee, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 


Numerous Tables. 
Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC Soar 
ofany grocer (you have to use Soap every week, and 

this Soap improves by age, ana is BEST of all.) 
Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like 2 
newspaper, and mail them to us. (Postage on 
them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” etc., adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, We 
will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibility. 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 





I'll get well again or n white lady independent of the colored washerwoman.” 
x 
“Oh yes; I think you Nl be all right soon now,” was will shi . sample to those desiring an agency on a 
| the answer. : pone on 's ae == - terms. = isa arent labor, as 
“T wanted to know for sure, ye see, doctor, because r, and pays capable agents big money, In- 
ma lone woman, an’ I subscribe to a buryin’ soci- ae morst make ae pes pon mal success. Wziee for 
: j particulars. J. W OR Pex. goss BOSTON, 
| ety, an’ I just wished to know if I was likely to be | MAS Box 1933, RTA Yo CITY; or Box 
The earth, © gettin’ any benefit out of it or not.” , ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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Forrest Building, PHILADELPHIA. 
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For the Companion. 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF TIME. 


High in a window niche, where sunset light 
Floods the deep arch with hue of battle-red, 
Two weapons hang in peace, whose owners bled 
In hand-to-hand fierce combat for the right. 

A moslem dagger, scarred with mark of fight— 
Death-notches, keeping tally of the dead; 

A battleaxe of ancient Frankistan, 

The mace still bright, is scored with runic line 
And arabesques enmingled; while the rust 

Lies thick and red upon the Arab blade; 
Conceals the record in mad conflict made, 

Of how o’er Christ’s own tomb, and man to man, 
The desert-born and dweller of the Rhine 
Strove for a shrine now hallowed by their dust. 


JOHN PRESTON TRUE, 





4@ 
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For the Companion. 


THE QUEEN’S 8IRTHDAY. 
By Henry W. Lucy. 


It is the pleasant custom of Her Majesty’s min- 
isters to celebrate the happy occasion of the re- 
currence of the queen’s birthday by a series of 
banquets. It may be noted that the distinction 
between a sovereign and ordinary people, always 
desirable to be maintained, is observed in so small 
a matter as birthday keeping. 

Her most gracious majesty Queen Victoria was 
born on the 24th of May, 1819, and it might rea- 
sonably be looked for that the recurrence of that 
happy event would always be celebrated on suc- 





cessive 24ths of May. 

But this is an unwarranted assumption. The 
queen selects her own birthday, generally the Sat- 
urday following the real anniversary ; and all peo- 
ple more or less nearly connected with the court 
make-believe that this is truly the birthday, and 
ie Inerry and congratulatory accordingly. 

The Premier and his principal colleagues are so 
very glad that nothing will do but each of them 
must give a dinner to which, amongst them, they 
manage to bid all the principal political person 
ages of the day. Thus, the Prime Minister gives 
a dinner, and selects his guests. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Foreign Secretary do 
the same, and so on down to the attorney-general. 
So that on this particular Saturday night there is 
much eating and drinking and making merry. 

After the dinners there are receptions. The 
Prime Minister holds one at his official residence 
in Downing Street, and the Foreign Secretary has 
his at the Foreign office. This last is the great 
event of the night, and every one who is any one 
makes a point of being there. 

It is familiarly called ‘a birthday crush,” and it 
justifies its name. In addition to ambassadors, 
there are bidden to the reception the whole of the 
supporters of the Government in the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. 

These of themselves, when doubled by their 
wives and sometimes quadrupled by their daugh 
ters, would suffice moderately to fill up the ac- 
commodation at the Foreign office. But they are 
only a part of the great throng through which 
men struggle, and women are sometimes dragged 
out half fainting. 

It is customary on these occasions to appear in 
court dress, though that is not essential. Minis- 
ters and their guests compulsorily dine in court 
dress on birthdays, and subsequently appearing 
at the crush, they largely leaven the general as- 
sembly with that apparel. 

In addition to this quaint clothing and the bril- 
liant dresses of the ladies, more magnificence is 
supplied from the circumstance that the queen’s 
birthday is a ‘‘collar-day.” 

It will be understood that reference is not here 
made to the ordinary linen collar, much less to 
the humbler paper collar. It means that all 
knights of any of the orders established in Eng- 
land must wear the collars of their orders when 
present at any court ceremonial that falls upon a 
collar-day. 

Collar-day is solemnly announced in the Gazette, 
and these things are looked after with a minuteness 
and an earnestness surprising to busy people. 

The birthday crush would be best seen if there 
were a musicians’ gallery in the big room at the 
Foreign office where one might look down on the 
inoving throng. It is too crowded to get the full 
effect from the floor. One’s vision is pretty much 
limited by the back view of the head-dress of the 
lady immediately in front, or by the bald crown of 
some personage renowned in politics, literature, 
science, society or arts. 

It is said that the only man who gets anything 
like a coup d’eil of the scene is Count Miinster. 
It is an enormous advantage for Germany that 
she should be represented at the British ourt by 
one of the tallest men in the empire. Wherever 
he is seen,—and wherever he be, he cannot fail to 
be seen,—Count Miinster attracts attention. He 
is a Saul among the ambassadors, standing head 
and shoulders higher than any. 

Next to him in power of attractiveness on this 
occasion are the representatives of China and 
Japan, some of whom are invariably about on the 
queen’s birthday. 


A figure negatively attractive is that of the 


American minister, who, whilst representing one 
of the most powerful nations of the earth, is con- 
spicuous by total absence of trappings which other 
ministers delight to wear, and lavish upon them- 
selves on this special occasion. 

Of course the more than possibility is that 
the American minister will pass unnoticed in| 
the throng. He is only one among five hundred | 
men in claw-tailed coats and white neckties. But, 
owing to moderately prolonged residence, and to 
untiring assiduity in attendance on social duties, 
the face of our late minister, Mr. Lowell, used to 
be more widely known than that of any other 
minister at the court. 

There is always on these occasions a large at- 
tendance of members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. All the supporters of the Government are | 
asked, and few of them fail at some time of the | 
evening to look in. This makes the crush more 
crowded than ever. 

That it was so great is a matter of personal sat- 
isfaction to an honorable member who attended a 
few years ago. 

Arrived at the Foreign office, he wandered about 
delighted with the brilliant throng, the music and | 
the flowers. After a while he thought he noticed | 
that he attracted a good deal of attention. People | 
seemed to stare athim. This was right enough. 
It only showed his constituents had done them- | 
selves honor, and sent to Parliament a man who 
even in this brilliant throng attracted attention. 

At the end of a blissful hour, when he had been 
in every room, had seen 
and been seen by a thou- 
sand persons, one of 
Lord Granville’s secre- 4 
taries came to him, and 
taking him on one side, 
whispered in his ear : 

“I’m afraid your ser- 
vant has forgotten to 
take the paper off your 
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buttons; allow me,” and the courtly gentleman, 
untwisting two bits of tissue paper off the two 
buttons at the back, revealed them in all their 
glory. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTUROUS RIDE. 


The ride of Mr. Archibald Forbes at the critical 
point of the Zulu War made the active war cor- 
respondent very famous. One of the editors of 
this paper in an interview with Mr. Forbes once 
asked him to furnish an account of the exploit in 
his own words, and in return we received from 
him the following narrative : 

I have never told this story in print before, be- 
cause the subject has been a painful one to me. It 
is the story of an experience that made me an old 
man in twenty-four hours. Even now, when I 


come; for that plain had suddenly grown black by 
reason of the hordes of Zulus that had sprung up 


| was not alive Zulu inside the horizon, and the 














out of the long grass. How fiercely they came on, 
with what heroism the naked men with their hide 
shields in front of them charged up almost to the 
points of the British bayonets, how the Martini- 
Henry bullets mowed thefm ruthlessly down, till 
twelve hundred dead and wounded Zulus littered 
the plain in a close circle round the British square; 
these things have now gone into history. Half an 
hour of steady firing, half an hour of frantic, boot- 
less charging, half an hour of steadfast, civilized 
fighting opposed to the reckless heroism of stal- 
wart savages armed with assegais, sufficed to give 
the victory to the British. An hour later there 


flames of Ulundi rose high into the clear South 
African air. 

The night before Guy Dawnay had reached 
camp with despatches from our base at Land- 
mann’s Drift, one hundred and twenty miles away 
on the Natal frontier. A strong escort had pro- 
tected him on his journey. He was to abide the 
issue of the morrow’s fight, and take out to the 
world the tidings of its issue. On that issue hinged 
many ‘dispositions. Sir Garnet Wolseley had been 
sent out to supersede Lord Chelmsford, and he 
was on the march with another column to 
strengthen Chelmsford’s force. The battle gained, 
there was no need for that column to advance. 
The whole future pivotted on the outcome of the 
fight that was imminent. 


intermediate posts between the Umvaloosi and 
Ulundi, of which there were four. The advan- 
tages they were furnishing me with occurred 
neither to Chelmsford nor Crealock. 

I waited ten minutes, the precious sun sinking 
lower and lower as I waited. Then my despatch 
was handed me; I saluted and turned away, 
then for the first time to realize my rash folly. 
But I was too great a coward to remain after that 
sardonic smile on Chelmsford’s face. 

Aman who means to ride for life should be well 
mounted. Well, I had four horses, but they had 
all done work that day already. My best horse I 
had ridden myself, one of my servants had ridden 
another; I had mounted Guy Dawnay for the tight, 
that his horse might be fresh for the road, and 
may second servant had followed him on my fourth 
horse. I went to the piquet line and looked over 
my stud. The freshest seemed the horse I had 
myself ridden, a well-bred old tleabitten sorrel, 
about fifteen hands high. He had courage and a 
fair turn of speed. I bade my groom saddle the 
staunch old sorrel. 

I mounted, and riding to the tent of my dear 
old friend, General Evelyn Wood, I asked him 
what message, if I had luck, I should send to his 
wife and mother. 

‘Sheer madness — your going!” exclaimed 
Wood—“I forbid you to leave the camp.” 

Then I told him how it had been, and he owned 
I had no alternative. ‘God bless you!” were his 
last words. 





That tight) had 
been fought, and 
we had won it. 
Immediately after 
the battle Lord 


Chelmsford made 
known to the war correspondents 
that he purposed despatching 
Dawnay and his escort on the 


journey back to the base at six 
he would carry (to be telegraphed 


messages should be handed in to 
the headquarter in the lager, by 
that hour. 


I rode forward and saw what of 
the Ulundi kraal the flames that 
were rapidly lapping up its grass- 
built huts would allow me. I re- 
turned to the halted column, and 
then I rode back into the lager, whither our 
wounded were beginning to arrive. Leisurely, for 
there was time galore, I wrote a description of the 
battle—there was not much to be made of a com- 
bat so short, so unmethodical, so one-sided. 

As six o’clock approached, I crossed the lager 
to the headquarter tent, where I found Lord 
Chelmsford and his military secretary, Colonel 
Crealock, writing under an awning. I laid down 
my despatch, thanking his lordship for the oppor- 
tunity of its transmission. 

“Oh,” said Lord Chelmsford, rising with some 
seeming embarrassment, ‘‘I have decided to hold 
Dawnay over till the morning.” 

“Ti]l the morning!” I repeated in absolute be- 
wilderment. The military necessity for urgency 
was so obvious that this intimation simply as- 
tounded me. 

“Yes,” said Lord Chelmsford, shortly, “I 





think over what I am going to tell, a cold shudder 
comes Over me. | 

It was the fourth of July, 1879, the culminating | 
day of the Zulu War. Four days previously Lord 
Chelmsford’s army had quitted its reserve camp 
on the edge of the upland veldt, leaving a garrison 
in it, and had marched down into the valley of 
low clumpy scrub, the lower end of which faces | 
the great wide plain on which stood the huge cir- | 
cular Kraal of Ulundi, the military capital of | 


| 


ley it had encamped for a night among some | 
swamps, and the next day had tramped onward 
to the bank of the White Umvaloosi River. There 
it had formed a lager, and waited for two days the 
result of an ultimatum to the Zulu monarch. 


marched out of the lager, forded the Umvaloosi, 
and marched across the plain in formation of a | 
hollow square, with its front set toward Ulundi. 








The latter had pronounced for fighting ; and so, | 
on the morning of the fourth, the column had | ing to go when Crealock called out, ‘Wait five | 


haven’t got Colonel Buller’s casualties yet, and 
can’t finish my despatch till I do.” 
What had Buller’s handful of casualties to do 


| with the broad issue that we had won a victory, 


which altered the whole face of events? It was 
as an old soldier, not as a correspondent, that my 
| temper got the mastery of me. 

“Then, sir, I’ll go myself!” I blurted out. 

Lord Chelmsford responded with a bow anda 
half smile in which I detected a mocking incre- 


King Cetewayo. About half way along the val-| dulity. After that, I would have started, had the 


Zulus been besieging the camp. I curbed my 
temper with an effort, and, determined not to be 
outdone in ironical courtesy, I asked,— 

, “Can I have the honor to carry anything for 
| yous ‘ordship ?” 

His lordship had no commands, and I was turn- 


| minutes, and I’ll give you a despatch.” 
Verily my enemy had been delivered into my 
hand. As a bearer of official despatches, I should 


In the middle of the plain the word to halt had | be entitled to claim a fresh horse at each of the ly spent bullet, which had caused @ severe cor. 


o'clock the same evening, and that | 


from Landmann’s Drift) whatever | 


This was considerate | 


on the general’s part, and due | 
acknowledgments were made to 
him. 


The last rays of the setting sun flecked the 
green slope above the camp, as I cantered up it. 
There was no road through the tangled under- 
growth, only the marks that had been made by 
the wheels of our wagons. ‘That the dispersal of 
the Zulu army by the defeat of the morning had 
peopled the bush with fugitives, I was certain; 
and I thought of the kraals our irregular horse- 
men had burned during our advance. These I 
should have to pass, and some, at least, of their 
inhabitants were sure to have returned, in quest of 
the stores of corncobs buried under the huts. ‘The 
twilight set in as 1 swung along with the wheel- 
marks onthe sward for my guidance. For two or 
three miles all was still save for an occasional 
rustle among the bushes that made my nervous 
horse start and swerve. Beliind me glowed. still 
up agaii-t the fast blackening sky the sinking 
flames of Ulundi. Ave, and fires became visibk 
in front of me, the fires set in the dismantled 
kraals by the Zulus who had returned to them! 

Now I heard the loud shouts of the Zulus call- 
ing one to another from kraal to kraal. ‘There were 
tires on the right front, fires on the left front; but 


| directly in front was a fortunate interspace of 





| darkness rendered blacker by the fires on either 
| side of it. It was a forlorn-looking chance, but it 
| had to be taken. 

| I patted the good old sorrel, drew ny revolver, 
not that I had any hope if it came to a fight, but 
because of the instinct not to die without, at least, 
a trifle of satisfaction,—and cantered steadily on 
with tightened rein. The shouts grew nearer, till 
they seemed in my very path. In the shafts of 
light that came through the foliage, I could dis- 
cern the foam-flecked forehand of the sorrel, as 
he reached out in the swinging canter. 

One loud shout, close by, and I touched the 
sorrel with the spur. I never knew whether I had 
drawn that shout, or whether it was a chance ex- 
clamation. I know I all but rode over one fire, 
and several times distinctly saw the naked Zulus 
cowering around the flickering flames. Seen or 
not, I could not have been pursued, else, for sure, 
I should have been headed, for in the darkness I 
dare not give the good horse his lead. 

At length, I had lost my way, and sunk all my 
bearings. I was among the swamps where we 
had camped, but I could discern no way out, and 
was afraid to press on, lest I should be engulfed. 
There was fothing to do but to halt till the moon 
should rise, which I knew would be soon. 

The longest half hour I ever spent in my life 
was when sitting there on my trembling horse in 
a little open glade, revolver on thigh. At length the 
first moonbeam flashed oh the upland sky line, 
and then down into the hollow. I recovered my 
bearings, and recommenced my journey. An 
hour later I was challenged by a sentry outside 
the reserve camp, and then, with « long sigh of 
relief, I realized that the most dangerous portion 
of the ride had been safely accomplished. ‘The 
sorrel had done the twenty miles in two hours, 
not including the h ut. 

I left him in the reserve camp» to his well-earned 
rest. But there was no rest for me. I had a 
hundred miles still to ride through a region all but 
trackless, a region of hill and valley, rock and 
swamp. That same night on the line I was trav- 
ersing were massacred by Zulus Lieutenant Scott- 
Douglass and his orderly, Corporal Cotter, of the 
Lancers. How I made my way from post on to 
post, telling the news as I progressed, and getting 
at each post a fresh horse; how when the mist 
came down around me, I had to dismount and 
feel with my fingers on the velit for the wheel- 
tracks,—would be over-long to tell in detail. 

Dawn found me at Fort Marshall, trying to eat, 
but able only to drink. Soon after noon I rode 
| into Landmann’s Drift, and in ten minutes more a 
| brief telegram to Sir Garnet Wolseley was speed- 
ing along the wires. Two hours later came hack 
his cordial thanks and complimentary expressions 
that I should blush to write down. 

I had been hit in the battle on the leg by a near- 
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at was no particular assistance to me | 
iz ride, and when it was over, the leg bad | 
to the dimensions of a respectable mile- | 
subsequent suppuration kept me on 

k for three months; nor since that night 
[ ever been a well man. 


tusion. 


to The 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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For the Companion. 


“I SEE IT BETTER IN MY MIND.” 


My little boy sat by my side, 
With pen and ink his skill to try; 
I joyed to see his manly pride, 
lis eager hand and beaming eye. 
But well I knew his pleasant task 
Soon wearisome and hard would be, 
And though I did no question ask, 
{ waited in full sympathy. 


“Oh, [ know how,” he gaily said; 
“Pl write a letter soon to you!” 
And lower yet he bent his head, 

With earnest heed his task to do, 


But soon the beaming eye grew dull, 
rhe pretty flush of pride was gone, 
And still, with patience pitiful, 
Phe little hand kept toiling on, 


At last the page with tears was wet; 
He sobbed it out—no whit resigned, 
“Onmamima, [can do it yet; 
1 see it better in my mind.” ' 


I kissed the little tear-stained face, 
I praised that crooked a, b, c3 

No tinished curves of artist grace 
Were ever worth so much to me, 


For, nestling close my baby boy, t 
I saw into the Father’s heart; 

urely this shall be my joy, 
(rod knows the worth of my poor art, 


- 


With tender sympathy He sees 
Our failures in the bitter real, 

And measures not our life by these, 
But by the height of our ideal, 

And when each day my task I close, 
Sad with the poor results [ find, 

Vil say with trusting faith, He knows 
I said it better in my mind, 


MARIA UPHAM DRAKE, 
—_—_————— +e ——- 


For the Companion, 
THE PANSY VASE. 
By Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton. 


It was such a pretty room in which Bertha Somer- 
ville sat waiting for the postman, on the morning of 


New Year's Day—a room which Whistler would have 
lod a harmony in blue and gold, since those colors 
prevailed everywhere, even to the eyes and hair of 
the roohies huir owher 
‘Beauty's Bower” Bertha’s two big brothers had 
mimed the pretty chamber, when the family had 
moved into the new home, and this dainty nest had 
1 titted up for the sole daughter of the house, 
whom “the boys” alternately teased and petted. 
Phree years had passed since then, and now Bertha 


was fifteen, and in this Bower of hers she had gar- 
uered all the pretty acquisitions of the past three 





yeurs, as a bee stores honey. She herself had her 
own nom de funtasie as well as her room. No one 
though eall her Bertha, except her parents 
when they gave her advice, or her teachers in some 


mood of unwonted gravity. 
She was “Bee to every one who knew her, whether 
lirst two letters of her name, or be 


tise Of the 


cuuse of her habit of gathering honey everywhere, 
and storing it up in the little bower-chamber. Any 


ee’ she was, and a veritable Queen Bee in 
wr own pleasant “set.” 

Christmas Day just passed, fortune had been 

even more bountiful to her than usual. 

From her grandfather had come a lovely bit of 
landseape, painted by Appleton Brown, where 
ees were pink with blossoms, and a lovely 

| flew toward the sunny blue sky, singing a tune you 
it almost hear. Her mother had put a new desk— 
iport Bee had long coveted—in a sunny cor- 

: ther father had given her a dainty watch, all 
lue enamel and gold. From the boys came books; 

, aunts and cousins, each one, something. 


On the 


expected no such treasures on New Year's day, 
were sure to be cards by the seore, and she 

\ | for the postman, always late on holidays, with 
impaticnce. She looked across the garden on 

Ww her windows opened, and sure enough, in the 
louse over Opposite was that new girl, working 


| picture on the surface, but she tried to look farther in, 


| They call you a queen bee sometimes, but J know you 


now like last year’s snows. And you—the beauty in | 
which you rejoice, the youn; 
threshold of which you stand, how brief they will 
both be! They will wither as the flowers of the field; | 
they will wax old, like a garment. Only one thing | 
will abide, and that is what you are. From the Self | 
you are each day creating, neither Life nor Death can 
set you free. With this Companion must you dwell 
forever; and fain would I, who wish you well, see 
you in good company.” 





There was no signature, no possible means of guess- 
ing from whom the little preachment had come. 

“Ah! but that is a sermon,” said bonny Bee, fold- 
ing it up half-petulantly. “But it did condescend to 
speak about my beauty. Am I pretty, really?” 

She got up then, and stood before the glass which 
hung between her windows, and gazed into it intently, 
as if she were for the first time making intimate ac- 
quaintance with that companion from whom she had 
been told that not even Death could set her free. 

Externally she saw a slight girl, with yellow hair 
all soft and fluffy about the flower-o’-the-peach face, 
eyes so blue they were almost purple, and red, bright 
lips, that forgot their accustomed smile just now, be- 
cause Bee was so much in earnest. It was a pretty 


and see the meaning that lay behind fluffy golden 
hair, and flower-o’-the-peach complexion, and heavily- 
fringed blue eyes. She looked long and searchingly, 
and then she said,— 

“Bee Somerville, I don’t think I like you very much. 


for a drone in the hive, and I know that you can sting. 
If I must be bound to you forever, I think that you 
must improve.” 
















AN ADVENTUROUS RID 


An hour or two later came her pansies, great, hon- | 
est-faced, friendly-looking blossoms, with every one 
its separate and almost human expression. Nothing 
was written on the card which accompanied them, | 
save her name and address, and these were in the | 
same hand-writing with the mysterious letter. Of | 
this letter she did not speak, even to her mother. | 

In the beloved Davenport was a private drawer, 





away as if for dear life at the china tea-cup she was 


painting. She was always working at something, that 
l 
Sometimes Bee thought the sight of her gave zest 
to her own pleasant idleness; and sometimes she 
declared that her neighbor tired her to death, for she 
was always so busy—painting, embroidering, sewing, 


some task or other every moment. 

“Doesn't she know it’s New Year’s?”’ Bee said to 
herself; and just then came the postman’s loud ring, 
with “piles and piles’ of New Year's 
cards. Bee opened one after another of Prang’s and 


uid then Katie, 


sy | us Ward's best, until, beautiful as they were, 
they began to seem all like the same old story. 
hey are just lovely,” she said to herself, in 
hool-girl phrase, “and it’s just lovely to have so 
many of them; but I wish there was one which had 
been made on purpose for me”’—and with the words 
t on her tongue, she noticed an unostentatious 
m e envelope, that had fallen on the floor at her 
feet 
It liad ne holiday aspect, nor did she recognize the 
plain, tiem handwriting in which it was addressed, as 


ecoguized the handwriting on most of her 
‘ards. The seal was firm, too—a strong, 
lear impression in red wax of the old motto, “I bide 
she enjoyed the mystery, and lingered over it 

ut last she opened the letter, and 





le; but 


“BONNY Bree,—For this name suits you, busy 
vine itherer that you are; and also T think that 
like iv namesake you are not unarmed with a sting. 
i send you this line by post. Later on you will receive 
. und they're ‘for thought,’ and it is to 
thought that L would invite you on this first day of 
the New Year 
“Other people will send you honeyed words in 
plenty; I prefer to confer with you, while you stand 
on the shore of womanhood, with all its possibilities 


} 


pRLUSTOS, 


for good and ijl before you, and whisper a secret in 
your ear, 
“ “Life looks interminably long, does it not? So ft 


woked ty the gurls of an hundred years ago, vanished 





and the tiny key which alone could open it hung upon 

| her watch-chain. Into that drawer she put the letter 
| and the card, and wound round them the purple rib- 
| bon with which the pansies had been tied. 

| We have all of us formed New Year's resolutions | 
| 


| often enough, but there was a quiet strength of pur- | scientific pursuits in which there was already rumor 


pose in those with which Bee Somerville turned away 
| from the drawer which held her letter, that bade fair 
to have more than a transient influence upon her life. 

Busy with her thoughts,—the “long, long thoughts” 
of youth,—she sat down at her window, and, after 
their old habit, her eyes rested on the girl at the win- 
dow of the house opposite. She noticed what a really 
lovely girl this unknown neighbor was, with her dark, 
| soft hair, and her dark, soft eyes, and her face pale 
| and tender as moonlight. Yet there she worked day 
after day; no pleasure seemed ever to come into her 
life, unless, indeed, work were her pleasure. 

With her new sense of the seriousness of life upon 
her, Bee began to inquire if she ought not to know 
something more about this neighbor of hers than just 
that she was—as she had heard some one say—the 
niece of the people opposite, and that she worked 
| hard at one thing or another all day, and every day. 

Would the busy little worker have any New Year’s 
| cards, she wondered; and with that thought came the 
impulse to share with her some of her own. Hitherto 
she seemed to have gathered honey for herself alone. 
Would it not be well to dispense a little from her full 
store to others? 

No sooner thought of than done. She looked over 
her ecards, and selected the two very prettiest of them, 
for it was not in Bee to do things by halves. 

“Iam going for some envelopes,” she said to her 
mother, as she passed through the family sitting- 
room, and in five minutes more she had fitted envel- 
opes to her cards, and then, when she would have 
posted them, she remembered that she did not even 
| know the name of that other girl. 

For a moment she was puzzled, She could not write 
| on them,— 








“ For the Girl at my Neighbor’s Window ;” 


maidenhood on the | and to say,— 


“For Mr. Thomas Sprague’s Niece,” 
would be still worse. Just then she saw the postman 
on his second round, and a happy thought struck her. 
She crossed the street. 

“Please tell me if you leave letters at Mr. Thomas 
Sprague’s, the house, you know, on the street back of 
ours, opposite our garden?” 

“Yes, that is on my beat.” 

“And does she ever have any letters? I mean the 
new-comer, Mr. Sprague’s niece, I believe she is.” 

“Oh yes. Miss Mary Sprague. She must be the 
one you mean. She has not been there very long, and 
I have letters for her now and then.” 

“Oh, thank you! thank you!” and busy Bee danced 


| ure Bee had experienced that day, and it made her so 


off to the Branch Post-office, and directed the two made. 





the silver cord about their stems, and threw them up, 
and into the other girl’s window, with her gay good. 
morning. 

And then Mary Sprague thanked her in a voice 
which still farther captivated honey-loving Bee, for it 
was a low, sweet voice, as tender as the dark eye. 
were that had been looking down wistfully among tl. 
flowers. 

The next day Mary Sprague opened her window 

again, and displayed a sketch she had made from 
| Bee’s bunch of flowers, in which they seemed so alive 
| that Bee thought she could fairly smell the hyacinths, 
| if she were near enough, and asked if she might come 
up totry. Mary herself opened the door for her, and 
led her up stairs, into a simply furnished room, full of 
pretty things, most of which busy Mary had herself 
In an honored place among them, Bee saw 





envelopes in big letters, as different from each other her New Year’s cards, and smiled happily to herself. 


as she could make them. 


Then she heard Mary Sprague’s story,—how she had 


That afternoon she took up her station at the win- | 8TOwn up in a happy, artistic home; for her father 


dow. She was glad the trees in the garden were leaf- 


was an artist,—not a great, or very successful one, in. 


less, because she could see the other girl so clearly. | deed, who sold pictures enough, however, to keep 
And after awhile she knew that the postman must be | them always in comfort, until he took a sudden coli, 
on his rounds, for she saw Mrs. Sprague hand the two | #2d died, after scarcely a week’s illness, of pneu. 


big envelopes she knew so well to the girl at the win- 
dow. 


monia. 


Her mother had been too entirely one with him to 


She could see the glad smile of surprise that lighted | live on without him, and made haste to follow him; 


the stranger’s happy face, and how her cheek glowed, 
and her dark eyes shone with pleased excitement. 
Then she saw the girl bring a chair and put the two 
cards on it, side by side, that she might not lose sight 
of them while she worked. It was the keenest pleas- 





happy that the sun- 
shine of her mood 
even overflowed 
that night on “Gen- 
tle Joe,’ and 
warmed the poor, 
shy fellow to whom 
she had _ always 
been so chilling be- 
fore. 
But I have not 
E. told you who “Gen- 
tle Joe” was. He 
was a friend of “the boys,” and Bee used to say he 
was forever haunting the house, like an unresponsive 
ghost. The truth was, that he was more bashful at 
twenty-one than Bee was at fifteen; and he never 
knew how to be’other than dumb before her gay, 
mocking raillery. 

But this New Year’s night she did not mock him. 
Perhaps the honest-faced pansies in her bosom re- 
strained her. At any rate, she seemed a new girl. | 
She talked with “Gentle Joe,” otherwise Mr. Joseph 
Wells, with a sweet seriousness which was a new 
phase of her character. 

She drew him out to talk to her in turn about the 


that he was likely to distinguish himself; and she 
told him about her own best-loved books, and even 
confided to him her interest in her opposite neighbor. 

“Gentle Joe’ went away feeling that life was fuller 
and sweeter than before, for the sweetness of this 
good and pretty girl of fifteen; and—for I must own 
all the truth, and the precious flower of humility does 
not grow in a day—Bee went to bed, after carefully 
putting her pansies away in the drawer with her let- 


for she died two days later of the same disease, and 
was buried in the same grave. 


“And you, too, are an artis*!’’ Bee cried, full of de. 
light, as she looked round un the sketches and studies 
and bits of painted chiaa of which the room was full. 

“No, indeed, not yet,” the other answered. “My 
father used to say I should be one some day, and do 
better work than he had ever done; but oh, { need so 
much teaching! That is why I work so hard. Uncle 
and aunt are very good to me, and make me very wel 
come; but they don’t understand pictures, and they 
think mine are good enough already; and I couldn't 
ask them for money for lessons, and I’m trying with 
all my might to earn it. You see, I want the very 
best teaching, or none.” 

When Bee went home she borrowed the new sketch 
to take with her, and show to “‘mamma;” and then, 
at night, when it was too dark to paint, she went after 
Mary herself, and showed her to “mamma,” also; 
and, reading approval in mamma’s face, kept her to 
dinner, and made her known to papa and “the boys,” 
and after dinner “Gentle Joe’? came in, and Bee 
laughed, and said,— 

“Now, Mary, you really know the whole family.” 

Then, one after another, Mary’s sketches and 
Mary’s cups and saucers began to come across, into 
the Somerville drawing-room; and, thus seen to ad- 
vantage, were speedily sold; and Bee felt that she 
really had begun to store honey for some one besides 
herself. 

It was a real grief to part with Mary, when the 
Somervilles went away to their summer house at 
Manchester-by-the-sea; and in the general softening 
of her heart, Bee was even sorry to part with “Gentle 
Joe,” whom she began to find interesting, now that 
he was no longer shy. 

Bee did not need to carry with her her beloved let- 
ter, for she knew it by heart now; and it was doing its 
daily work in her life. How often she wondered who 
had written those words, which only herself and their 
unknown writer had ever seen. Whoever it was, to 
that person she would owe, forever, all that was worth 
having in her life. 

Her mother had not failed to notice the change in 
her; and even “the boys” discerned her sweet unsel- 
fishness, and had commented upon it, before they left 
Boston, to Gentle Joe, who answered that he, too, 
had seen it for himself. 

To go home, when the cool September days came, 
meant to go back to Mary; and Bee turned a joyful 
face towards Boston; but, after all, there was a shadow 
on her home-coming. The long summer-in the city 
had been too much for Mary, and she lay ill of a low, 
nervous fever. 

Bee spent every moment of leisure she could snatch 
in nursing her, and there was this comfort, that 
though the illness was weary and slow, it was never 
dangerous. 

Happy, indeed, was Bee when her friend was able 
to cross the garden, and come, for a day and a night, 
to “Beauty’s Bower,” as “the boys” still called the 
blue-and-gold room. When the rest of the house 
were quietly asleep, the two friends were still talking. 
Mary had gone to bed, but Bee sat beside her, comb- 
ing out her long hair as deftly as they say a mermaid 
does. Suddenly Mary said,— 

“It was just the sweetest thing in you, Bee, to send 
me those New Year’s cards! How came you to do 
it? 

Bee flushed to the roots of her soft hair; but she 
answered by another question,— 

“How long have you known I did it?” 

“From the very first. I saw you go and choose 
them from among your store—then I saw you go by 

the window with them in your hand; and when, later 
on, they came to me, I knew. But I never said any- 
thing, because I felt you had meant it to be a secret. 
But, dear, how came you to think of it?’’ 

Bee shook down her golden hair all about her face, 





ter, feeling that for this once at least, companioned 
by herself, she was in very good company. 

But the humility had taken root, nevertheless; and 
through the subsequent days of trial and struggle and 
too-frequent failure, that “herb o’ grace” grew and 
flourished. 

After that New Year’s Day Bee somehow felt quite 
well-acquainted with the girl at the window, and yet 
she had never spoken to her, and she did not care to 
go to Mr. Sprague’s front door and knock, and when 
matter-of-fact Mrs. Sprague came to answer the 
knock, explain that she had come to make a call. 

There had been something less commonplace in the 
commencement of the acquaintance; and she waited 
for some opportunity to continue it in the same spirit. 
And at last the right moment came, and the spring 





green boughs of the trees in the garden, and the 
spring flowers perked up their pretty heads to see 
about it. 

One day Bee saw the other girl open her window, 
and lean out and downwards, as if trying to catch all 
the garden scents and sounds; and Bee caught a bit 
of silver cord from her work-box and rushed down 
stairs, and out of doors, and gathered a whole hand- 
ful of jonquils and tulips and hyacinths, and wound 





birds found it out, and began to sing about it, in the 


for a veil; and then she unlocked the drawer in her 
| Davenport. 

“Mary, dear Mary,” she said, “I prove how much I 
| love you when I show you the most sacred thing I 
, have in the whole world.” And then she put the 

drawer on the bed by Mary’s side, and Mary read the 
| letter, and saw the faded pansies, and understood. 

“Oh, if I only could know who sent them!” sighed 
Bee, as she locked the drawer again at last. “If 1 
only could; but I suppose I never shall.” 

And, at that moment, a plan came to Mary which 
she carried out, later on. When she got well enough 
to work, there was one piece of work every trace of 

| which she concealed carefully from Bee. 

New Year’s morning found two happy girls in 
| “Beauty’s Bower;” for Mary, quite well now, had 
come round to watch the old year out and the new 
year in with her friend,—and the morning of New 
Year’s Day beheld them waiting for the postman to- 
gether. 

“T wonder, oh, I wonder!” sighed Bee. 

“I wonder, oh, J wonder!” thought Mary, in her 
silent heart. 

Then came the postman, and brought cards and 
compliments by the score, but not one word in the 
handwriting for which Bee longed, and her face grew 
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a little sad, though she struggled with herself to be 
interested in what had come to her, instead of pining 
for what had not,—and thus to keep the day bright 
for Mary. 

After all, it was only ten o’clock when her reward 
came. There was a startling ring at the door, and 
presently came Katy, with a box as large as she could 
stagger under. And a note was attached to the box, 
directed in the very, well-known hand which Bee had 
longed to see. 

She held it with the seal unbroken, till Katy had 


opened the box and disinterred from it a great vase b] 
with ground of clouded green, and of the loveliest 


shape in the world, from which the pansies painted 
on it seemed fairly to spring, so perfectly were they 
done. 

When Katy had set down the vase and departed, 
Bee’s trembling tingers broke the seal of her note. 
After all, it said very little—only this,— 

“A trifle for her to whom the giver would fain give 
all.’? 

No signature—no clue—nothing save these words 
only. 

“T never, never shall know!” Bee cried, dejectedly ; 
and then, with a sudden flash of intuition,— 

“Mary, that looks like your very best work. 
you paint it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you send it?” 

“No; I left it at a shop, for sale.” 

“Do you know—can you—oh, can you find out who 
bought it?” 

“Yes, bonny Bee. I painted it without letting you 
know, on the chance of solving thus your riddle. 
made Williams & Everett put it in their front win- 


Did 


ee 





dow, and my one hope was that the one who sent you 
the pansies last year, would see and buy it. And I 
made them promise to let me know to whom they sold | 
it. It was just the ghost of a chance, you know,— | 
but it was achance. And now I see I was right; and | 
to-night you shall know to whom they sold it.” 

I hardly know by what device Mary got “the boys” 
away that night, and left Bee in the sitting-room 
alone. Not even “papa and mamma” were there; for 
they had gone out to dine. And Bee was dreaming 
her own silent, happy dreams when ‘Gentle Joe” 
caine in. 

She had certainly never thought of him in connec- 
tion with the pansies; but when she met his eyes 
there was something in them which told her that here 
was the answer to her riddle. She put out her hand 
suddenly, and said, in her pretty little eager way,— 

“Why didn’t you sign your name?” 

“Because you are only sixteen.” 

“And not so old but I can learn,” she quoted, “and 
whatever I may become that is worth having, I shall 
owe to you.” 


” 
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A HERO. 


The hero holds his life as a trust, and not as a pos- 
session. His general course of action is that of an 
administrator, rather than that of an owner. 

He thinks little about himself, but much about oth- 
ers. Tie question which interests him is not what can 
he get out of his life, but what can he do with it. 

If promotion, or honor, or wealth comes to him, it 
emphasizes the motto of his life: I serve. He serves 
because he looks out on life from the stand-point of 
that Jewish-Christian hero who wrote, “I am a debt- 
or.”” 

Sir Henry Lawrence, the defender of Lucknow, 
was one of those heroes who serve because they are 
debtors. 

He was born at Matura, Ceylon, celebrated for its 
diamonds, and on Mrs. Lawrence’s removal to an- 
other locality, a lady asked if she had brought any 
with her. 

“Yes,” said the mother, producing her babe; “here’s 
my Matura diamond!”’ | 

She was prophetic, though her son’s life, while not | 
wanting in brilliancy, resembled more the diamond 
which cuts or polishes than that which merely displays 
itself. 

Simplicity, truthfulness, self-denial, and considera- 
tion for others marked him as boy and man. He 
never “passed by on the other side,”’ but always lent 
a hand to man, woman, child, or beast, or any creature 
that was down. 

He could deny himself, even at a great cost, when 
self-denial was demanded by another’s welfare. His 
father, a retired officer, lived on a small pension, and 
Henry had but little pocket-money while at the semi- 
nary where cadets prepared for the East Indian ser- 
vice. 

Foot-ball, hockey, and cricket were as essential to 
an English boy’s happiness as three meals a day. But 








Henry never indulged in them, because subscriptions | 


were required, and he would not ask his father for the 
money. 


Once at the end of his vacation, before starting for | 


school, he collected a bundle of clothes for a poor lady 
in London. On arriving at the metropolis, he carried 
the bundle, a large one, through the streets, and de- 
livered it to her. A simple deed! Yes, but one which 
showed the heart and pluck of the young cadet, who 
was not ashamed to soil his uniform by carrying a 
bundle through London streets. 

Years after, while defending Lucknow, with a few 
hundred men against thousands of Hindoos, who had 
joined the mutiny, a shell exploded in his room. A 
sheet of flame, a terrific report, and dense darkness 
were followed by his low voice saying, helplessly, 
“T am killed.” 


He lingered two days, his mind intent on serving | 


till the last. Minute directions were given to his suc- 
cessor as to the defence of the place, with the order 
“never to give in.” He bade those about him to re- 
member the vanity oi ambition, and to inscribe on 
his tomb: “Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to 
do his duty. May tbe “Lord have mercy upon his 
soul.”” 

So few were the defenders, and so necessary was it 
that every one should be at his post, that only four 
private soldiers could be spared to bury him. As they 
were about to carry off the dead body, one of them 
turned down the sheet which covered Sir Henry’s face 
and, stooping over, reverently kissed his forehead. 
His comrades also kissed their beloved chief, and 
then, amid the plunging of shot and shell, laid him to 








Pr 'convenseo MILK, 


MILKMAID BRAND. 


Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


If You Own a Horse 


Have your horseshoer use the 


Neverslip 
Horseshoes. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the 
NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE Co., 
36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
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With Illustrated Book of Rules, postpaid, 25 cents. 
FRANK H. RICHARDS, Troy, New York. 


MELLIN’ 


others. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PARREY 

EE OAKS, 
Simple, self-regulating, 
40 eggs, $20. Brood 


THR 
$35. 


TRADE 


MARK, 


FOR INFANTS & INVAUDS, 


HE only perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 

Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 

Care and Feeding of Infants.” 





Sent free, 
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leading to Consumption. It cures 
. where other medicines have failed, 
Fand is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 

Z E50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 
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Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
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Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions. 


WOOD’S 


LADIES’ 


BLACKING 


Preserves and Softens 
the Leather, 
FOR IT CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 


HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL, 
AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Bottle contains DOUBLE quantity. 
USE NO OTHER. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufact’rs, Boston. 
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To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Cocoaine is Now Put Up in Two Sizes, 
50 cts. and SI. 


THE 


BEST HAIR DRESSING 


COCOAINE 


lt kills Dandruff, promotes the 


Growth of the Hair,cures Scald Head 
and all Irritation of the Scalp. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Every family needs a Calendar to hang 
on the wall. This one is printed in eight 
colors, is inexpensive and very pretty. 
It is 914x11 in. in size, on heavy card 


the United States, it shows the pop- 
ulation of each State and Territory 
age in figures in the state, according 

the last census. Below the name of 
the State is shown the number of 
subscribers to the Companion in 
that State or Territory, as counted on 
our mail books. But the most attractive 
feature of this unique Map is a series of 
nine historical vignettes in the margin, 
printed in bright colors and drawn by 
one of our best artists. The scenes 
shown are Wolfe at Quebec, Perry’s Vic- 
tory, Scott in Mexico, Discovery of the 
Pacific, Surrender of Cornwallis, Battle 
of New Orleans, Penn’s Treaty, etc. 

We will send this Calendar, safely 
packed, ready to hang up, to any sub- 
scriber who sends us ten cents in 
stamps. 

PERRY MASON & CO., 

41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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None Genuine unless Stamped as follows: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3 SHOE. 


These Shoes for gentlemen are 
made of Finest Tannery Calf- 
Skin, stitched with large Silk 
Machine Twist, and areunequalled 
in Durability, Comfort, 
and Appearance. They 
are made in various widths, 
to fit any foot,and with either 
broad or narrow toes, 
The merits of these 
shoes have caused 
such an enor- 
mous increase 





























in the demand for them 
that we can now furnish 
proof that our celebrat- 
ed factory produces a 
larger quantity of shoes 
of this grade than any 
other factory in 
‘ the world. “ We 
<I Oy particularly re- 

: quest those who 
have been pay- 


ing $5 or $6 for their shoes to 
at least try on a pair of these 
before buying a new pair. 
It costs nothing to try them 
on, 

J. MEANS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 





FOR SALE BY 


‘LEADING RETAILERS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


We notice that one of our imitators, in a recent adver- 
tisement in this paper, has stated that his shoe is “a great 
| improvement on the original $3 shoe,” and that it was en- 
| dorsed by the COMPANION, As the readers of the’Com- 
PANION have seen our advertisements for years, they 
may wonder why we also do not state in our advertise- 
ments that our goods are highly spoken of by the pub- 
lishers of the COMPANION, We will therefore make the 
following explanation: 

A year or two ago the publishers of the COMPANION 
proposed to use our James Means’ $3 Shoeas a premium, 
and would probably have done so had we not informed 
| them that we considered that it was not well for them to 
use any shoe as a premium, for the reason that, having 
no practical man to fill the orders from the measures 
sent in, they would find it extremely difficult to givea 
satisfactory fit with the shoes which they would send, 

A year after this, the shoe of one of our imitators ap- 
peared in the Premium List, and when we inquired of 
the proprietor of the COMPANION how this shoe hap- 
pened to appear among the list of premiums, he replied 
to the effect that it happened to get in through a mistake 
on the part of one of his subordinates, 

In regard to the endorsement of our imitator’s goods 
which appears in a recent number of the COMPANION, 
we would say that we have just called at the COMPANION 
office, asking how that advertisement happened to have 
been inserted, and in reply we have been informed by 
the manager of the advertising department that our im- 
itator’s advertisement escaped his notice, or it would not 
have been inserted in the shape in which it appeared, as 
it is the practice of the YourH’s COMPANION publishers 
never to endorse articles that are advertised in its cole 
umns, 

Concerning the quality of the James Means’ $3 Shoe, it 
is hardly necessary for us to say now that we refer the 
reader to any one of the hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who have worn our shoes in past years, 

We request the publishers of the COMPANION not to 
insert this advertisement unless they feel confident that 
our shoes are exactly what we represent them to be. 


CAUTION! 


Some dealers recommend inferior goods in order to 
make a larger profit. This is the original $3 Shoe. 
Beware of imitations which acknowledge their own in- 
feriority by attempting to build upon the reputation of 
the original. You cannot be sure of getting the genu- 
ine article unless you are careful to examine and see 
that this stamp appears plainly on the soles: 


JAMES MEANS 
$3. SHOE. 


There are some men who are paying five or six dollars 
r for their shoes who have never tried on the James 
Means $3 Shoe. They have read our advertisements 
thousands of times for years iy but they do not feel 
that the advertisements appeal to themselves. WHY? 
Because they think that if the James Means $3 Shoe is sold 
at such a lo'v price, it cannot be good enough for them. 
Now to those who are skeptical on this point we would 
say that there are hundreds of thousands of men in this 
country who are wearing our shoes, and many of them 
write us that before learning the merits of the James 
Means $3 Shoe they used to think it necessary to pay five 
or six dollars for every pair of their shoes, If the reader 
of this advertisement thinks that a shoe which can be 
bought for three dollars is not good enough for him, we 
would say that he is just the kind of man we like to con- 
vince, 1¢ will cost him nothing to try on a pair of our 
shoes, and the retailers who sell our goods will be happy 
to have him call at their store just to try ona pair of the 
James Means $3 Shoes, no matter whether he is ready 
to buy or not. Try ona pair and see how you like them, 
and then buy whenever you get ready. 
Wherever you live, these shoes are within your reach; 
ask your dealer for fhem and if he cannot eupply you 
with a good fit, send your address on postal: ard to 


JAMES MEANS & GO., 41 Linoola St, Boston, Maes, 
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For the Companion, 


BEYOND. 


I shall lie down in dust,—and yet not I3 

I, who write this, and think it thus, and feel: 

A tremor quick and dread will o’eg me steal; 
“Dead!” they will say; but that is not to die! 
Myself in visible shape, I know will lie— 

still as the clods that graciously conce eal 

Deecay’s swift lust, and Death’s most curious seal 
Set-—do you say ?—on me, Then, I deny. 


For I shall know a 1ent that seal, by fa 

More than who say, beside my grave, ite’ 's dead!” 
Better your lle 0 frie nds, sweeter and just— 
*Death only broke from his true self its crust; 

The soul-sheath shattered, he afar is fled, 

As when some melting cloud unwraps a star!” 


WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 


4 @p— 
PLUCKY. 


Tn certain Western towns it requires much nerve to 
run a newspaper, especially if the editor is a temper- 
ance man, and advocates his principles heartily in his 
journal. 

The editor of an enterprising weekly attacked the 
rum interest in a Western town, by publishing the 
facts about some of the worst saloons, describing 
them as “plague-spots on the body of the communi- 
ty.” The day after the issue of the paper, a big- 
fisted saloon-keeper entered the editor’s sanctum, and 
the following interesting conversation took place : 

“See here! Did you write this?” 

The editor, coolly glancing over the column indi- 
cated, answered, “Yes, I did.” 

“Well, -— [here followed profanity], do 
you know that injures my business?” 

“T hope it does!” 

«You hope it does?” 

“That's what I said.” 

“Well, all I'm here for is just to warn you that if 
you ever print another word against the liquor busi- 
ness in this place, we'll make it too hot to hold you, 
that’s all! You've had your warning, and you can 
take it or not, just as you please.” 

“And if I don’t take it?” 

“Then look out for yourself, that’s all!” 

“You mean that you will use personal violence?” 
asked the newspaper man, pulling a sheet of paper 
towards him, and dipping his pen into the ink-bottle. 

“IT mean that we will kick you out of this little 
office, yes.” 

“You will kick me out of this little office? Good!’ 
continued the editor, scratching away with his pen. 
“And is that all?” 

“We'll burn your shanty here over your head, if you 
ever come back after being kicked out,’’ said the sa- 
loon-keeper, uneasily. 

“Burn shanty over, ete.,”? murmured the editor, as 
he cally scrawled it down. “Anything else?” 

The bully began to look a little dazed at the matter- 
of-fact tone of the question, and showed signs of los- 
ing some of his bravado. The editor, with pen poised 
over the paper, waited. 

“We'll make it hot for you all around,” growled 
the saloonist, as he started for the door. 

“You said that before, you know,” replied the edi 
tor, quietly, as he laid down his pen and began lei- 
surely to sharpen 2 lead pencil. 

“We mean it, too!”? snarled the liquor man, feeling 
that he had perhaps caught a Tartar. 

“[’'m glad to hear you speak so frankly,” replied the 
editor, squaring himself around in his chair and fix- 
ing a pair of fearless blue eyes on his intruder. 

“Do you know what Tintend to do? I shall pub. 
lish every word of this interview in my next paper. 
I shall let the good citizens of this place know that 
you have been here and have threatened me and my 
property with violence. If in the future any violence 
is done, the law will know upon whom, in all likeli- 
hood, it must lay its hand. 

“More than this, | shall paint your saloon in the 
darkest colors Tcan mix. And above all, if you ever 
come in here again to disturb me with your bluster, I 
will have you arrested for trespass on my premises. 
Your name is George ——. Your saloon is on the cor- 
ner of Third and Pine Streets. You need not stay 
any longer. I can dispense with your presence while 
I write up the article in question.” 

There was an impressive silence. The bully eyed 
the editor in speechless rage, but that person returned 
the look without tlinching. 
shouldered, 


Besides, he was broad. 
and weighed one hundred and eighty 
pounds, fighting weight. 

rhe saloon man departed without another word. 
The editor dipped his pen into the ink-bottle again, 
and a report of the interview appeared in the next 
issue of the paper. He still holds his own against the 
liquor men, and at last accounts had not been mo- 
lested in any way. 


— —~@>—-_ —— 
“LOAVES AND FISHES.” 


A man’s unselfish patriotism is not always equal to 
his aspiration for office; the “loaves and fishes” influ 
ence politicians far more than they ought. Ata can- 
vass held in a mining district, a Hibernian cried out, 
vociferously, 

“[ nominate John O'Rourke for wan o’ thim 
things!" to some minor position on the 
wurd ticket to be voted for at the charter election. ] 

“One of what’"’ inquired the President. 

“Oh, wan o’ thim things ver makin’.” 

“Who is John O'Rourke?” 


stumding near. 


[referring 


asked a gentleman 
some time, but de not recall the name.” 

“Ch, he’s me cousin. He's not arrove in this coun- 
try vit, but he tuck ship Wednesday, an’ he'll be hyar 
in time for ‘leetion; an’ I thought I'd have an office 
wil ready fur him whin he got here!" 


| large ¢ ‘atalogue, 


The best book for young men? Kent’s New Man- | 
ual, only $1. (See Premium List). [Adv. | 
————>———_——- 


Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger | 
than glue. Druggists all recommend it. Try it. [Adb. | 
—snncnnianien 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 








00 Imported Embossed Scrap Pictures, by mail, 
3 only 10c, NATIONAL CARD Co., Camden, N.d. 


RUGS Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8, 
FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


Recipes for 100 kinds of ink! Send 13 2-ct. 
tl N KS stamps to STANDARD INK CO.,Buffalo, N.Y. 


GENTS g OTN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’s 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Addr ss A, W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 














TEN CENTS ON 


For the largest assortment of Lithograph LY... 
Pictures and Novelties ever off — or the price; sent 
by mail on receipt of 1c. in 2 cent ~~~ 
J. W. TAFT, North rafton, Mass. 


Do_ Your 


3 Printing Press 2x7. 





Card and Label ™ Press, $3. Larger sizes, 

35 to $75. For old or young. Every thing 
easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
Catalogue of Presses, Type,Cards,&c. to the 
factory. K: y & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


German Asthma Cure never 2U) to ac ime- 


mediate relief in the worst cases, insures comforte 
able sleep; effects cures where all others fail. A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price 50c, and 
$1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FREE for 
stamp. Dr. KR. SCHIFF MAN, St. Paul, Minn. 























ELEC RAPH Learn here and earn 
woot pay. Situations | 

furnished. Write Valentine E 
OUR OWN NAME and TOWN in gold letters | 
on Six good Pencils for 18 cents in stamps. 
CONN. NOV ELTY CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


MUSIC “] saw her in violet-time,” and 46 ieces, full 
sheet. music size, with Songs, Marches, Waltz- 
es, ete., all for 1c. “Sliding on the ice,” & 100 Songs, words 
and music, 5c. L, Hathaway, 339 W ash. St., Boston, Mass, 


TAMMERING CURED-—results permanent— 

by Pror. E. 8. JOHNSTON, 11th and Spring Gar- 

den Stree ts. Philadelphia. References: Geo. W. 
Childs, Prof. H. C. Wood, University of Pa. 


“St. A” Canaries; bell notes. Extra fine 

Bi ] rd S$‘ ( ampanini, fancy songs. Holden’s Bird 
ook, 128 PP 25c. Free Price-List. All 

birds cheap. GH Holde n, 38% 6th Av e., near 24th St., N. Y. 


Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux, Shad- 
ows, Pantomimes, Games, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Best amusements 
nor young folks. Read “An Iron 
Crown.’ F Send two-cent stamp for 
T. 8S. DENISON, Chicago, Ill. 
RINTING RESt= and 
BOOK OF TYPE, TYPE. 2 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


CUTS, ETC.,5 CTS. 
19 Murray 8t., X.Y. 


























Circular free, 


BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp sent to SNow 
& EARLE, Providence, R. I., will 
obtain by mail a “trial | package" Lm ae: sure 
cure for Headache, te ipation, /ndi- 
gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 


in your own 
$6 to $x a Day i: town gelling 
the NICKEL TID DER. 
Over 150,000 sold. Every a buys 


them. Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, l6c. = c. 
stamps. | LASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 


for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 


tographs of yourself, size of 
postage . Send us your 
enote or tin type to cory from, 
Py H ATP will be retarned with order, 
PHOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


BHONOGRAPHY or Phonetic 


Short Hand, 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, with alphabet snd | Hlustration for beginners, 
sent on application, Addre 

PHONOGRAP HIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























Have you tried Ay ‘KES It never fails. 
Send 10c.for book SURE CURE to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 
181 E. Monroe St., % 





: 500 wie Forsign. l6c.;40 var, 
hili,5e. ; 6 Jamaica, 

03 Ja Dan, 90. 2s ay 10c,; 2 Sirmoor, 

jn l0e. "ey pt, Toe. 3! 5 Bulgaria, l0e.; 5 Ea. 
Roume lia, l0c. 2 Hayti7 7c.; 2 Liberia, 10c.; illus. Cata., 4c. 
EDWARDS, P EEKE& C O., 272 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ll, 


THOS. H. CHUBB 
Furnisher of AMATEUR and 
Fishing-Rod Makers’ Supplies. 
i Send for Price List. POST MILLS, Vt. 


SHORTHAND : thoroughly taught by 
MAIL or personally; 
good situations procured all pupils when competent, 
Phonography, thoroughly learned, opens the best field 
| for young people, especially for educated young lediee- 

Se nd for cirlar. W.G.CHAF E, Oswego, N. ¥ 


args "on" SEEDS 


Z Produce,byall odds, fines’ 
Say. *? wan 3 Flowers, earliest Vegeta- 
bd aN } f 
a and Crops. Plants byieZ 
sn NN 00,000. [PW Send ~ 
in stamps for our pa... catalog and Ce oe 
grand Pansy seeds(40 sorts). J.4.SALZE! 
































T, LaCrosse,W 


ros., Janesville, Wis. | 





CARDEN 


MAULES Serbs 


Cannot be Surpasses, New Seed Catalogue for jee6. 
Free to all. Best published. Over 225, copies al. 
ready mailed. You cae to o have it. Send your 
address at once on 


Win, Henry Maule, 1708 Filbert Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Clark’s Compressed Paper Skate 
Rollers. Immensely durable. Easy 
running. Noslipping. No chipped 
floors. Comparatively noise less. 
Sample set, Lacquered, Lie >; Nick- 

ele d, $1.50, Postage, 2c. additional, 
/ poo size Spindle. hm mfg Steel 
ed Rubber Skate Rollers. Pro- 
tect trade. GEO. P. CLARK (Box D),,Windsor Locks,Ct. 


66 ” 
ZW TRY  LINENE” 


bé 40LD MEDAL F ABRIC. 
air Collars & Cuffs, site 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael or — any size, by mail, 
Reversible Col ar Co., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 
2 See large adv. on front page Companion Premium List. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 














Mention this pa 
FOLDING CHAIR | WORKS, NEW HAVEN, CT. 











And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
bar every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 

A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 
al, Also, panterms | at ist Amusement, 156-page 
ees oN ALLIS R, Mfg. Optician, 
Nassau “4h New York. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 
Side lever Breech Lo: ader, 
$18. The Famous #18 

hot Gun NOW 612, 
Every Gun warranted. 

Rifles, 85, $4, $5, $6. 
Roller Skates, Watches, 
Knives, etc. Send stamp for 
ill 


ustrated catalogue 1885. 


®. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The only 
medicine 
a n that 

» 


will cure Membra: p. The proprietor of 
this medicine has en ie A, his private practice for the 
ast twenty years, and in every case of any kind of 








roup it has never failed to cure. The remedy is 
tasteless and perfect —— containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sa with d 
by mail, pees 30 ct 
doz. Cc. A. B. 


ions sent 
a or = Four dollars per 
D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


DR. PEIRO'S 
OXYGEN “ven. 


For the relief and cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Hay Fever, Catarrh, Nervous 





LDIN, 





> Clark aa] 


THRE ART MAGAZINES 150 Cts. 


ee BHANGE CS 
a . porn 13 colored plates a year. 
$2.50, sore — 40 ieaty an issue. 
traordina low price 











ant 3 a. ik gus hi ‘> if 
of ‘00. (4K saved PIES. of the tee for 50c.; 
or any one, 20c. A, of cat. — ogue for 2c. In this 
club of art B. 5 Bhs sea pein get. by actual count, over 
1 drawings, working patterns, designs for painting, em- 
broidery, &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over 1200 reading columns, answers to questions, 
practical suggestions, criticism, technical Loeeeciggy “age and 
news. (Me mn this advertisemen’ ure & Gilliss 


nti 
Brothers. Pub's? ART AGF, 75 FULTON ST. ST., NEW YORK. 


Is a book of 70 pages, with 200 

engravings of Orehard and 

Small Fruits, Nuts, &c, 
Gives honest descri oy 
of Golden Queen Raspberry 

wson Pear, and over 

other Fruits, instructions 
for pleating prasing, < sulti- 

















zine : without plates 
Price Lists free, 


JAN. 28, 1886. 
“$150 MONTHLY s33. 


‘ED—thoroughly live and responsible LADIES, 
b. £5 ~ Coe the ability to secure good Ccanvassers, to take 
General Agency of the fastest selling line of Corsets 
in America, including our Celebrated MADAME 
E. CORSETS. We pay larger commissions and 
sell at lower pr ices than any other m: anutac turer 
in the world. Territory assigned. To the right parties 
an opportunity will be given to make mone y fast. Outtit 
Free, Address LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
390 Seanaee. New York. 








fashion plates. Illustrations and prices 
of Hats, Shay oe Caps, Pouches, Belts, 
Drum ior Outfits, Pompons, Plumes, 
tn Sag eorex eae noulder Knots, Gold Cord and 
. Buttons, S aceage pone an an . h siaaasai 
fsion Hig and Ba: HEAL 
Mailed free. LYON & &H ALY. ¢ Chicago! 


EBICE ONLY $16.00. Mg Poteree Bh Maekint 


i alee Feb : s. Its principle is just 

i like a hen sitting ona nest 
fullof eggs. Chicks can be 
raised initat5or6 cts. per 
Ib., and sold for 20 to 25cts, 
tlb. A fine chance for 
btn and boys to make 
RELIABLE. Send for circular, 
Address, {ABLE INCUBATOR C0., QUINCY, ILL, 




















HE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE isa patente: 

device for drawing in Rugs, and is superior to all oth- 
ers, both in the quality and quantity of its work; is sim- 
ple, rq rr operated ; is perfectly adjust- 
able, as to length of stitch and loop. *Send for Cire ulars, 
Agents Wante od everywhere. Sent by mail on rec’pt of " ice, 
$1.50. G. W. GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, 1 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Can find employment by making DECORATED 
SACHET BAGS in the shape of crackers or fruits 
and filling with HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE or 
JOCKEY CLUB Sachet. The variety and styles 
of packages are unlimited that it can be used 
with. Sample, 25 cents by mail in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Line 8 of Tele xraphy, 
&c., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & Co.'s 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, latest 
edition, which we will send Free of Charge to all who 
apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and best 
book of instruction in Telegre aphy e ver p ublished. 
BUNNE 


H 
___106 an and ‘108° Liberty Street, 















New York. 


‘ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 















as a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in ce r,adapts 
itself to all positions of the 
body while the ball in the cup 
peseee back the intes-= 
S$ just as person 
does with thefinger." a ith light pressure the oad 
SS ee, day and night, sand a radical cure 
tis canny, darebie and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 

Gilars free. GGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow, 
and Teacher, sent to any part of 
the United States, 
on 1 to 3 days’ trial 
before buying. 


SENSIBLE 
TBUSS 





Outfits 


at $4, $8, $15 and $25 each. 
illustvate d Catalo rue of Violins, Guitars, B: unjos, Cornets, 


Send stamp for beautiful 


Flutes, Serine, Music. Lowest Prices, Mail ordersa 
specialty. : We STO ORY, 26 Central St, Boston, Mass. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWAROED HIGHEST PRIZE and 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 








) — 2} and id apan or Gia: 





NEW AND RARE 


tte Oy s pate a 


FRUITS, PLANTS,SEEDS, 





santhemums, 15 sorts, & 


SOc. 1 Kieffer Standard Pear, 1 Russ 
* 100 Strong Strawberry plants, 5 sorts, ear! 


and all the old reliable sorts. NONE BETTER. None Cheaper. Plants, 

64 CHOICE CHEAP $1.00 SETS. For siample: 15 splendid 

ever. oom sorts, 

our choke teat tees eae igo PACKETS CHOICE ge adios, cleeant mixed corte ll bloom: 
8, 8 A 

for 25c ckets CHOICE VECETABLE SEED tse 


ws 8 Pats. oboe Figwer See 


nt, . 
things beside, send for our cos ak UY Cc 


S. $13 or 14 for 50c., or 7 for 25c. 7 pkts 
ssian A mney = and 1 Cham — Quince, St. 
tolate, 81. 75 
Mulberries, 15 each Russian, Black English and White, 


atalogue of over 110 pages FREE. Everything kept in the Nursery 


r 17 for SOc. or8 
hoice Vegetable 


. $1. BO Snect 


nl 
Si. For the vaber 1 sets and 1,001 











“I’ve been in this neighborhood for | 


2, na Y pot plants to forest RES eaing an immense stock of Grape Vines, and Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all sizes. 


- 600 AC One each of FIVE famous viz: NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE, EARLY VICTOR, 
21 LARCE GREENHOUSES. | GRAPE VINES. WORTH D&l5S FOR $3.00 Wane aD nse GOLDEN POCKLINGTON. 








a THE STORRS & HARRISON'CO., PAINESVILLE, LAKE CO., OHIO. “BE 


Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London 











Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. [Eros | 


= Nae.) aeametie = , : -_ = . C. 












CRIMPER AND 















By its aid the hair, beard o ustache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes. 
For ladies it produces the * “Langtry | Style.” the “Patti Bang.” the “Montague Curl,” aud any other form —= 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode. Gehtlemen’s moustaches and beards 
curled for the day in a few seconds. A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 50Oc. 








r. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed b bya 
_ pe ate nted process which renders it impossible for bristles to come out inuse. Fach of above articles guaran- 
teed and sent on trial, Be postpaid, on receipt of price. 50 cts., or beth for ®1, They may be returned if not satis- 








-_ if factory. CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED for Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS, BRUSHES 
| BEL TS, Ete. No risk, pre sales, GEO. j SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. Sold at Drug and Fancy Stores. Mention this publication. 








